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Bundy Resonite is the only 
Plastic Bass Clarinet with 
One-Piece Body 
ONE-PIECE RESONITE BODY IS SO STURDY 
IT IS GUARANTEED AGAINST BREAKAGEA 


One-piece Resonite body design (available on no 
other plastic bass clarinet), permits unusually fine 
tuning, eliminates danger of damage to bridge key. 


features you get for 
*432°° list.in the 

ee . a No center joint wobble, no cork to replace. Virtu- 
ally unbreakable Resonite plastic body withstands 


heat and cold without impairing tone quality or 
smooth key action, and carries a replacement 
guarantee against breakage. 


Make your own comparison! 
Check the way a Bundy sounds, the 
way it plays, how it’s built. Bundy 
-Resonite gives you playing ease, 
-tuning and tone quality, and solid 
construction no other hass can offer! 


AT ANY PRICE 
gives you all the 


DON'T BE MISLED BY “ONE-PIECE TYPE” BODY 
OF OTHER LOW-PRICED BASSES 


This is actually two-piece construction, with corked 
center joint, locked together with screws. Obvi- 
ously, a two-piece body cannot be as rigid or 
trouble-free as the Bundy Resonite body of one- 
piece of continuous tubing. 


Bundy Resonite 
has 28 Locked Posts 


Bundy gives you the sturdy con- 
struction needed to withstand 
inexpert student handling, with 
an absolute minimum of main- 
tenance problems. Lower-priced 
plastic instruments have no 
locked posts. 


Neck tuning device per- 

mits easy adjustment 

above and below A440. 
Compare with any 
other student bass! 


Exclusive rocker action 
register key mechanism 
gives faster response, as- 
sures positive closing 
even when pad thickness 
varies. 

Compare with any 

other student bass! 


Distinctively styled, scuff-resistant’case is 
vinyl covered and leather bound, with extra strong 


G# key for first finger left 
hand is adequate size for 
playing smooth chromatic 
scales. 

Compare with any 


other student bass! 


Right hand little finger 


| keys are easy to reach, 


particularly helpful for 

young players. 
Compare with any 
other student bass! 


Also in the Bundy Resonite clarinet family: 
Alto clarinet, with many features of the bass; 


hardware. Interior carefully blocked and cushioned. 


Make sure you get the bass clarinet proved 
for 8 years in thousands of schools and colleges 
to give you better sound and easier playing, 
with minimum maintenance. Make sure your 
purchasing agent specifies the Bundy Resonite 
Bass Clarinet. Try one at your Selmer dealer's 
now. For further details, mail the coupon. 


Bb soprano clarinet; Eb soprano clarinet 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana Dept. M-41 


Please send FREE brochure and specification sheet describing: 


(_] Bundy Resonite Bass Clarinet 
{_] Bundy Resonite Alto Cjarinet 


School— 


Address 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 


In Canada: H. & A. Selmer Ltd., Toronto Als 


City 
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! Organ. MUSIC 
ras made for family sing- -alongs and neighborhood 
get-togethers. And for me, there’ s no organ like 
the Lowrey. So the next time your gang's having a 
estng-along... play-along ona Lowrey and see what mean.’ 


.-..On the lOWR EY ORGAN Mitch Miller like thousands of 


others has discovered the magic of the Lowrey Organ. A symphony of sound is waiting at your finger-tips. 
With the Lowrey’s multitude of true-to-life instrumental voices and easy-to-play touch tabs, you can 
retain, blend or add voices and percussion effects as you wish. And, no matter which Lowrey model you 
choose, you will have a wide range of instrumental voices and complete percussion on both keyboards. 
‘Models from $895 to $2895... with a complete selection of styles and fine wood finishes. The Lowrey Organ 


‘Company, 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois. ean") 


Let us prove... The LOWREY ORGAN ; is the easiest to play of all musical instruments! 


DIVISION OF CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT co. 
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Thats why Mos Miller's “Sing-Mong™ series — 
columbia records has been selling in the millions 
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EASY ANTHEMS for 


SUMMER USE 


(For Small Choirs or Quartets) 


ROBERT ELLIOTT 
“Praise We the Lord” ... 
W. G. DARST 


“Stand Up, and Bless the 


S. RACHMANINOFF 


“O Come Let Us Worship” ..... 


W. NEIDLINGER 


Am Not Worthy” 


JOHN T. HOWARD 


“God Who Made the Earth” ..... 


VAN DENMAN THOMPSON 
“Thou Art My Life” ................. 


CLARENCE DICKINSO 

“Beneath the Shadow” ......... 
EVERETT TITCOMB 

“O Love How Deep” ................. 
J. S. BACH 

“Come Dearest Lord” 
H. A. MATTHEWS 

“Father in Thy Mysterious” ..... 
HAROLD FRIEDELL 

“Draw Us in the Spirits” . 
A. BRUCKNER 

“O Lord Most Holy” 
ROSS HASTINGS 

“A Prayer for:-Brotherhood” . 
JOHN HOLLER 

“Jesus, Meek and Gentle” .... 


LEO SOWERBY 
“1 Call with My Whole Heart” 


Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for Bornemann Editions, Waris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editoriall Speaking 


HIS is the time of year when thoughts of 
music lovers turn most naturally toward the 
possibilities of summer music camps and festi- 
vals. Each year now shows increasing activity in 
both fields, so that the summer months are now 
almost as significant musically as the period gen- 
erally regarded as the concert and opera “‘season.”’ 
In this issue we are publishing considerable 
material on both festivals and camps, with a com- 
prehensive list of the former that shouid be of 
particular interest to those planning musical 
summer tours abroad. There is also a listing of 
the important music camps in this country, in 
addition to some sound general advice from 
James Christian Pfohl, head of Transylvania in 
Brevard, N. C., and specific information from 
Joseph E. Maddy, veteran director of Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. 

The political attitude toward good music is 
well represented in this number by New York's 
Republican Senator, Jacob K. Javits, and by the 
Mayor of Orlando, Florida, Robert S. Carr, who 
adds another informative page to the long-run- 
ning series, Music Is the Heart of a City. 

Among the contributions of serious artists 
there is emphasis on the pianoforte, with some 
unusual comments by the well known piano vir- 
tuoso, Leonard Pennario, and the rapidly rising 
young star, Agustin Anievas. Vocal music re- 
ceives the special attention of the distinguished 


baritone, Martial Singher, who writes on The - 


French Art Song, with Meyer Davis’ daughter. 
Ginia, providing the link between the classics 
and popular materials, the latter well repre- 
sented by the phenomenal Hildegarde. whose 
effervescence finds expression in completely in- 
formal revelations of her attitude toward audi- 
ences. Guido Salmaggi upholds the banner of 
grand opera, with emphasis on teen-agers. 
Ralph Satz, Charles R. Shoults and Audrey 
Thomas cover the field of the band, with Theron 
R. McClure concentrating on the string bass. 
Paul Nettl, Han Sittner, William Goins, Jo- 
sephine Love, John W. Molnar, Ruth Zinar. 


Karl M. Holvik and Stan Hugill round out the — 


strong educational section. 


HIS issue of Music Journal is the last of the 
fiscal year of 1960-61, but will be followed 
in mid-summer by the 1961 Annual, now con- 
sidered a regular numbér of the magazine, to be 
delivered to every subscriber without extra cost. 


This means that Music Journal now publishes 


nine issues per year, still at the established an- 
nual subscription rate of $5. If the Annual is 
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purchased independently at retail, it alone costs 
$4.50,-so it is hardly necessary to point out the 
obvious advantages of a regular subscription. 
The publication schedule as of now divides the 
year into nine sections, represented by Septem- 
ber, October, November-December (the only 
double issue of the year), January, February, 
March, April, May and mid-summer (Annual). 

The forthcoming year-book promises to be 
the largest and most comprehensive of the emin- 
ently successful series that began in 1957. On 
another page of this issue will be found an ad- 
vertisement describing its contents, with the 
necessary information covering renewals or new 
subscriptions. Every reader is advised to look up 
these practical details and take full advantage of 
an unusual opportunity. 

The general format of the Annual will be 
similar to that of past years, but with certain 
new features of definite appeal to music edu- 
cators as well as music lovers in general. There 
will be the usual number of articles by outstand- 
ing authorities and artists of the musical profes- 
sion, all of timely interest and significance. But 
there will also be at least 400 biographical 


' sketches, with pictures, of the important choral 


conductors and band directors of the United 
States, and this feature alone should make the 
Annual not only of immediate interest but of 
permanent value, eventually to be considered a 
collector’s item. The comprehensive listing of 
current sheet music and records gives this book 
a similar two-fold significance. An Index of the 
articles appearing in Music Journal during the 
past year also has ‘its practical value, as do the 
up-to-date announcements of leaders in the mu- 


_ sic industry as a whole. 


The feature articles will cover various phases 
of musical activity, discussed by individual ex- 
perts, with emphasis on band, orchestral and 
choral music, as well as the piano, organ, voice. 
recreational instruments, records and new de- 
velopments in electronics, radio, television, tape- 
recording etc. No Music Journal reader can af- 
ford to miss the 1961 Annual. 


N this month’s cover is a picture by the mod- 

ern French artist, Fernand Léger, called 
Three Musicians, and perhaps influenced by the 
famous Picasso painting of the same name. The 
original oil painting dated 1944, is in the col- 
lection of New York’s Museum of Modern Art, 
secured through the Mrs. Simon Guggenheim 
Fund, and its reproduction here is made possible 
by the kind permission of the owners. >>> 
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OCTAVOS 
BY WARNICK 


SPECIAL 


OCTAVOS 


KUBIK 


5640 TENDERLY—SATB—As recorded in the Columbia 
Album, “EASY TO REMEMBER” 
6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—As recorded in the 
Columbia Album, “SONGS OF THE COWBOY” 
Now in preparation—a new series by Mr. Luboff which will 
take in many of our popular standards. 
tok 
PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE 
5634—SATB * 7361—SSA * 7060—SA 


THE CHRISTMAS SONG 


5639—SATB * 7366—SSA * 6619—TTBB 7061—SA + 8006—SAB 


NOEL! NOEL! 

1042—SATB * 4508—SSA 

Kkkkkkkkkk kek 

BYE BYE BIRDIE MEDLEY from the Broadway Mesical, 

BYE BYE BIRDIE 

5641—SATB * 7367—SSA * 6621—TTBB 
WILDCAT MEDLEY from the Broadway Musical, WILDCAT 

5642—SATB * 7369—SSA 


HEY,LOOK ME OVER from the Broadway Musical, WiLDCAT 


5643—SATB * 7368—SSA * 6622—TTBB 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
5638—SATB * 7365—SSA 
kh kik 


6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—Arr. by Luboff 
This arrang itable for use with the new 
Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, 

5633 CANADIAN SUNSET—SATB—Arr. by Applebaum 
This arrang t suitable for use with the new 

F Encore Band arrangement by Warrington. 

5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG-SATB—Arr. by Ehret 
This arrangement suitable for use with 

_ Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, and 

Encore Orchestra arrangement by Muller. 

6257 KENTUCKY BABE—TTBB 
This arrangement suitable for use with 
Concert Band arrangement by Lang. 


ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU VE GONE, BORN TO 
BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others 
COLLEGE SONGS—SATB 
FOR GALS 
THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 
FOR GUYS 
34 HIT PARADE EXTRAS BARBER SHOP QUARTET 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS 


NH. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19,N.Y. 


) EDWIN H MORRIS (CANADA) LTD. 14 Birch Ave, Toconto 7. Ont Canada. 
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MUSIC CAMPS 


UMMER music camps have of 

late become an increasingly pop- 
ular tradition in this country as 
well as abroad. The principal pur- 
pose of these camps is to provide 
qualified instruction in an atmos- 
phere conducive to study. By pro- 
viding the usual athletic and social 
functions found in a summer camp, 
music educators have found the de- 
sire to learn to be much stronger. 
Music and summer fun go hand in 
hand, as both creative spiritual and 
physical activity are necessary for 
the musician and per- 
son. 

The largest organization of this 
nature is the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan, whose 
34th season will commence on June 
25 and will conclude on August 21. 
A complete program of education 
and athletics is offered and courses 
are available in all fields of music, 
art, dance and drama. Faculty mem- 
bers of the camp come from the 
nation’s foremost institutions of sec- 
ondary and higher education. 

Brevard, North Carolina, is the 
site of the Transylvania Music 
Camp from June 22-August 6. The 
camp’s motto, “A Vacation With a 
Purpose .. . Serving Youth Through 
Music,” is upheld through intensive 
courses in orchestra, band, chorus, 
ensemble, theory, chamber orchestra, 
workshops, private instruction and:-a 
complete athletic program. 

The Sacramento State College 
Summer Music Camp will be in ses- 
sion from July 31-August 11. Work- 
shops in band, choral and _ orches- 
tral problems will be conducted by 
Bernard Fitzgerald, C. Robert Zim- 
merman and Norman Lamb, respec- 
tively. The total charge for room, 
board and classes is $130. Violinist 
Giorgio Ciompi, violist Paul Doktor, 
cellist George Bekefi, pianist Max 
Lanner, opera coach Donald Jenkins, 
music educator Earl Juhan and mu- 
sicologist Albert Seay comprise the 
faculty of the Colorado College Sum- 
mer Music School, Colorado Springs, 
which meets from June 19-August 
11. Up to nine credits are allowed 
toward the A.B. or M.A. degree and 
a series of faculty and student con- 
certs as well as opera workshops will 
be presented. 

The Allegheny Music Festival at 
Seven Springs Resort, Champion, 
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Pennsylvania, will be in session from 
July 2 through August 6. A complete 
program of concerts, instruction and 
athletic activity is offered to students 
between the ages of 11 and 19. En- 
roliment is restricted to 100 pupils 
and applicants are accepted on the 
basis of character and musical attain- 
ment. The faculty includes the Arts 
Quartette of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, pianist Theodore 
Lettvin and other distinguished mu- 
sicians and educators. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, will be 
the site of the Sewanee Summer 
Music Center which offers music and 
recreation. The faculty contains 
many leading instrumentalists from 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
the Peabody Conservatory, the Bal- 
timore Symphony and the Chatta- 
nooga Symphony Orchestra. Students 
are generally of high school or col- 
lege age although a few older and 
younger persons are often accepted. 
The Aspen Music. Festival and Mu- 
sic Schoo] will present concerts and 
instruction in Aspen, Colorado, 
from June 28 through September 3. 
Among the performing and instruct- 
ing members of the staff are Carlos 
Chavez, Noah Greenberg of the New 
York Pro Musica, violinist Ruggiero 
Ricci, violist Walter Trampler, tenor 
Leopold Simoneau, conductor Izler 
Solomon, composer Darius Milhaud, 
soprano Adele Addison, pianist Ro- 
sina Lhevinne, and cellist Zara Nel- 
sova. 

Other summer courses are avail- 
able at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis (June 15-August 19); 
the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, “Tennessee 
(June 12-August 18); the University 
of Idaho, Moscow (June 19-August 
7); the University of Arizona Grad- 
uate Workshop in Elementary Mu- 
sic Education in Tucson (June 19- 
30); the University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu (June 26-August 4); Westmin- 
ster Choir College’s Summer Vocal 
Camp, Princeton, New Jersey (July 
3-22); Columbia University Teachers 
College, New York City (July 3- 
August 11); the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, New York (Brass 
Institute: June 26-July 7; Woodwind 
Institute: July 10-July 21; String In- 
stitute: July 24-August 4; Voice Insti- 
tute: July 24-August 4); the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Music, Eu- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Symmetricut Reeds are cut for 
uniform perfection. Busy musicians 
appreciate the “custom-made” 
quality of every Symmetricut Reed 
...its never-failing dependability, 


easy response and finer tone. 
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Only HOLTON 
_ brings you the 


TRUE | 
CORNET 
SOUND... 


cornets and trumpets. 


MODEL 27 STRATODYNE—here is the quality of sound music educators and professional cor- 
netists everywhere are insisting on. The basic tone is strikingly mellow — round, full and 
correctly “centered.” It blends well, yet there is a certain “edge” and just the right amount 
of brilliance for lead parts and solo work. Old-timers will recognize in the Model 27 a direct 
descendant of the world-famous Holton-Clarke design — the choice par excellence of virtually 
every leading cornetist in the heyday of Sousa, Pryor and Moses. Yet mechanically, musi- 
cally and in beauty of workmanship and design the 27 incorporates tremendous advances. Like 
all Holton brasses, valve action is incredibly fast and smooth — intonation more nearly perfect 
than any other maker has yet achieved. Don’t put off what we guarantee will be the experi- 
ence of a lifetime. Visit your Holton dealer and discover for yourself what only Holton’s true 


cornet sound can do for your playing. 
FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 


Rose brass bell, 
ond trim. ‘Bore .465 

inch, weight 39% 
ounces. Equipped with 
fast-acting Ist valve 
trigger and adjustable 
3rd valve slide. $310 
in Stratodyne Case. 


Banp Diectors: You are cordially invited to a a free subscription to Holton’s 

magazine, The Fanfare, devoted to informative articles of interest to everyone in the 
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DR. EUGENE STUCH- 
BERRY, Bondmaster, 
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RLANDO is the largest inland 

F city of Central Florida and is 
known as the “City Beautiful.” Due 
to its geographical location, it is the 
major business and distribution cen- 
ter for a five-county area having a 
total 1960 population in excess of 
506,300. 

The Metropolitan Orlando area is 
also the major cultural center for 
Central Florida. Orlando residents 
and the seasonal visitors have a very 
keen appreciation of the value of 
music in furthering the cultural de- 
velopment of the community. 

In the mid 1920’s the City of Or- 
lando constructed one of the first 
municipal auditoriums in the State 
of Florida. A major program in the 
new auditorium was a week of grand 
opera productions that drew pa- 
trons from all sections of Central 
Florida. Following this excellent op- 
ening, the municipal auditorium was 
the scene of many productions, in- 
cluding local chorus groups as well 
as professional concert presentations. 

In 1937 the Civic Music Associa- 
tion had its first season. The concerts 
included professional artists in vari- 
ous musical fields. This organization 
has continued to grow in member- 
ship and, for the past several years, 
the membership has been subscribed 
for the seating capacity of the audi- 


The Hon. Robert §S. Carr, Mayor of 
Orlando, Florida, is the 19th chief execu- 
tive of an American center of cultural 
activity to appear in this series. He served 
as Vice-President of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation of Central Florida and was the first 
President of the Florida Symphony Orches- 
tra. Mayor Carr also helped organize the 
Youth Concerts: of the Florida Symphony 
and has consistently and admirably en- 
couraged musical activities of all kinds. 
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ROBERT 8. CARR 
(Mayor of Orlando, Florida) 


the Heart 


‘torium. A high quality of perform- 


ance has always prevailed in this 
series, which has included the out- 
standing symphony orchestras of the 
country, at least one symphony being 
heard each season. The Central Flor- 
ida Civic Music Association is one 
of several community groups encour- 
aging the construction of a new 
theatre and music hall in Loch 
Haven Park, the community’s pro- 
posed cultural center. 


School Board Helps 


Orlando and Orange County have 
been most fortunate in having a 
School Board that has encouraged 
the musical development of students 
in the public school system. Quali- 
fied music teachers are employed for 
this specialized service in the ele- 
mentary schools, with their work 
directed through a_ professionally 
trained music supervisor. This 
means that all children from the first 
through the sixth grades secure train- 
ing in the fields of singing, rhythm, 
theory and music appreciation as a 
part of the public school music pro- 
gram. It is through the school music 
classes that the students are pre- 
pared for the Youth Symphony Con- 
certs which are given at the Orlando 
Municipal Auditorium by the Flor- 
ida Symphony Orchestra. It is also 
through the elementary music class 
that the children learn something 
about the ballet, the story and the 
music. These young children com- 
prise the greater part of the audi- 
ence at the special ballet presented 
for students as one of the added 
programs of the Florida Symphony 
Orchestra. The school chorus in the 


of a City 


elementary schools is usually made 
up of sixth grade students and has 
become so accomplished that they 
appear before civic groups and par- 
ticipate in the children’s choirs of 
our many churches. The Tangerine 
Bowl in Orlando is the site of two 
open-air evening programs each year, 
when 3,000 students take part as a 
mass school chorus. 

In recent years concerts with up 
to 2,500 children participating have 
been given in Orlando Municipal 
Auditorium and in other commu- 
nities within Orange County. The 
junior and senior high schools also 
carry on a very fine musical pro- 
gram. At the present time, there are 
nineteen bands in the junior and 
senior high schools of this county. 
In addition, there are seventeen or- 
ganized choruses in the secondary 
schools of Orlando and Orange 
County. 

The bands of our greater Orlando 
schools participate in our parades, 
provide Sunday afternoon concerts 
in Eola Park in downtown Orlando, 
and also lend color, enthusiasm and 
entertainment at the school football 
games in the Tangerine Bowl. All 
junior high school students attend 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Concerning the Overture 


HE word “overture” has many 

different meanings. Some over- 
tures ‘are introductions to dramatic 
pieces or “actions,” not only to 
operas, but also to dramas and com- 
edies. Others were written for special 
events, such as Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture which he com- 
posed when he received the honor- 
ary doctorate of the University of 
Breslau, in 1879; or Beethoven's Con- 
secration of the House Overture, 
celebrating the inauguration of the 
“Theater in der Josefstadt.” How- 
ever, other overtures were written 
with no particular purpose in mind 
and are called concert overtures. 
Among them are Berlioz’ Roman 
Carnival. Overture, Mendelssohn's 
Hebrides Overture, and Schumann’s 
“symphonic triplet’ — Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale. 

In the 18th century, the term had 
a different meaning. It was synony- 
mous with a certain form of the 
suite—not J. S. Bach’s keyboard 
suite, but with a kind that actually 
began with a “French” overture and 
continued with a colorful variety of 
dance movements. J. S. Bach wrote 
four, perhaps five, such overtures, 
the most .widely known of which is 
the one. in D Major, with the famous 
Air for the G String. 

Hundreds of such “overtures” were 
written during the 18th century. The 
name here designates the whole 
form. The French overture, which 
Handel used regularly to introduce 
his oratorios and operas, was stand- 
ardized in the 17th century. Usually 
it consisted of three movements: a 
short slow movement in which pathos 
is expressed through full chords, 
dotted rhythms, sixth chords, sliding 
cello passages in the bass; a fugato 
follows as a welcome contrast, and 
the third part is but a paraphrase of 


PAUL NETTL 


the first pathetic movement. | 

Every musical form is an expres- 
sion of its time. The French over- 
ture expresses the spirit and atmos- 
phere of the era of Louis XIV. We 
can almost see the court, led by the 
king, enter the big hall of Versailles 
or the theater during the slow intro- 
duction, as the public rises and al- 
most expires, or pretends to expire, 
from veneration. As the royal couple 


sits down, a delicious, noisy conver- 


sation begins. Then the “action” or 
the play begins. A. rigid fugue in 
moderate tempo symbolizes the seri- 
ousness of its contents. The rising of 
the courtiers is again depicted, as 
in the beginning, by full rich chords; 
they give the piece the character of 
an entity: slow-fast-slow. 

Unlike the French style, the Nea- 
politan overture, which developed 
toward the end of the 17th and be- 
ginning of the 18th century, is built 
on the formula fast-slow-fast. Both 
the French and the Neapolitan over- 
ture derive from the Venetian sym- 
phony which, in turn, derives from 
the 16th century canzone. The Vene- 


tian symphony consists of a number 
of movements which vary in tempo, 
measure and character, and express 
the irrational era of the Baroque. 
From that form developed the “ra- 
tional” types — the above-mentioned 


‘French and Neapolitan overtures. 


Fundamentally, the symphony and 
the concerto are but different varie- 
ties of the Neapolitan symphony. 
Later, under the influence of the 
dance suite, which was especially 
strong in Vienna, a minuet was in- 
terpolated between the slow and 
final movements. Prior to the time 
when opera overtures were written, 
a spoken dialogue preceded the dra- 
matic action; allegoric characters in- 
dicated its meaning in a philosophi- 
cal or didactic manner. The first 
operas by Peri and Caccini had no 
overture but a prologue which was 
sung by a personification of Trag- 
edia -(tragedy); no instrumental] in- 
troduction ever was found. However, 
the first real opera, Monteverdi's 
Orfeo (1607), did have an instru- 
mental introduction. The opera was 
performed at the court of the Gon- 
zagas in Mantua. It has a sung pro- 
logue as a prelude in which Music 
itself appears as an allegorical char- 
acter and pays tribute to Orfeo, the 
great singer, who personifies the 
power of music. This prologue was 
preceded by a toccata played three 
times by brass instruments. The 
names of those instruments are anti- 
quated and indicate that in the old 


‘days state proceedings were intro- 


duced by such flourishes. Probably 
those fanfares, which in England are 
called “‘tuckets,” had the function to 
call the public that had gathered 
outside into the theater, or call the 
nobility from the gardens into the 
palace. The word toccata stems from 
toccare—stir, move. It has nothing to 
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do with a toccata for organ, a later 
development. 

The German expression is Tusch, 
which derives from the French 
toucher. In Monteverdi's opera the 
toccata is followed by a ritornello 
which is repeated at a dramatical- 
ly crucial moment at the end 
of the second act: Orfeo in deep 
sorrow over Euridice’s death. The 
orchestra plays, softly, the ritornello 
_ which appeared at the beginning of 
the opera when wedding prepara- 
tions were in progress and Orfeo was 
shown at the height of his happiness. 
Since the ritornello at the beginning 
comes immediately after the toccata 
and forms an entity with it—an over- 
ture—the form attains, for the first 
time, a higher function: it establishes 
a psychological connection between 
the two passages. 

Monteverdi's successors, M. A. Cesti 
and Francesco Cavalli, representa- 
tives of the Venetian School, fol- 
lowed similar esthetic principles. An 
example is Cesti’s o Il Pomo 
d’Oro (The Golden Apple) which 
was performed on the occasion of the 
wedding of Emperor Leopold I with 
Princess Margarita of Spain, in 1667. 
Cesti calls the overture a “sonata”; 
it consists of four different parts, 
the second of which anticipates the 
chorus of homage sung by the Aus- 
‘trian Estates. This was the begin- 
ning of the so-called “program over- 
ture” which was supp@sed to express 
the contents of the épera in a con- 
cise manner. 

Gluck was the first composer to 
carry out those esthetic principles 
consciously, using a modified sonata- 
allegro form for the first time. This 
applies particularly to his opera 
Alceste; in the Preface which he 
wrote for it he explicitly stated that 
the overture should anticipate the 


mood of the opera. While the pro-. 


gram in Alceste, however, only refers 
to the general mood, the relation- 
ships are far more tangible in Iphi- 
génie en Aulide. Richard Wagner, 
who wrote an ending for this over- 
ture for. concert performances, has 
elaborated on the subject. The over- 
ture to Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride 
refers immediately to the first choral 
scene. From this type of overture it’s 
just one step to the program, or 
rather potpourri, overtures, which 
anticipate a number of themes from 
the opera. Among them are the 
overtures to Weber's Der Freischuetz 
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and Oberon. In some of his operas 


Mozart adopts passages from the 


overture, i.e. the famous d-minor 
chord in Don Giovanni, in which 
the demoniacal nature and the fate 
of the protagonist seem captured as 
if in a crystal capsule. And in Cosi 
fan tutte the motto “they all do it” 
appears in the overture. Likewise, 
the decisive signal which announces 
the minister’s arrival in Beethoven's 
Fidelio was also used in the Leonore 
Overture No. 3. And who could forget 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger Prelude, 
with its various motives from the 
opera? It only seems natural that 
most opera composers write their 
overtures after the completion of the 
opera. Mozart’s Don Giovanni is the 
most obvious example for, according 


to legend, Mozart wrote it during — 


the night preceding the world pre- 
miére, and this almost under duress. 
This story, which involves Mozart's 
friend Josephine Duschek, in whose 
Villa Bertramka, in Prague, the in- 
cident took place, as well as Casa- 
nova, was told by the German-Bohe- 
mian author Alfred Meissner who, 
in turn, had learned it from his 
grandfather, Gottlieb August Meis- 
sner, a professor of the University of 
Prague and a friend of Mozart. Yet 
we may assume that the legend is 
based on fact, for the overture ac- 
tually was written on the type of 
music paper which Mozart used in 
Prague, smaller than the one he used 
in Vienna. On the other hand, com- 
posers were not very pedantic about 
their overtures, for another legend 
concerning the genesis of Don Gio- 
vanni informs us that Mozart plan- 
ned to use his Jdomeneo overture if 
he did not complete the néw one on 
time. And in Die Entfuehrung aus 
dem Serail (The Abduction from the 
Seraglio) he introduced the sparkling 
Turkish colors right in the overture. 


Séren Kierkegaard, the Danish 
philosopher, had interesting things 
to say about the aesthetics of the 
overture. “The mere fact that an 
opera requires an overture shows 
that the lyrical element prevails and 
that it is intended to create a cer- 
tain atmosphere. For this reason it 
is perfectly in order to write the 
overture after completion of the op- 
era, so that the artist can be com- 
pletely permeated with the music. 
The overture offers deep insight into 
the composer’s soul and shows us 
his innermost relationship with his 
own music.” 

In some overtures a theme ap- 
pears as a symbolic reference to the 
contents of the drama that follows; 
this is the case in Weber’s Turandot 
overture (written for Schiller’s trans- 
lation of Gozzi’s play of the same 
name). Its pentatonic Chinese theme 
appeared in the General History of 


‘China by the Jesuit Jean Battiste du 


Halde (1735). Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau then placed it into his Diction- 
naire de Musique (1768), from which 
it slipped into Weber’s Turandot, 
which, again, led to a quotation in 
Hindemith’s Symphonic Metamor- 
phosis on a Theme by Weber. One 
could go on endlessly enumerating 
relationships, stories and allusions 
connected with this form, which is 
almost the most important one in 
the history of music. >>> 


> 


The Hartford Festival of Music 
will open its fourth season on July 5 
and will present concerts on each 
Wednesday evening of that month. 
Robert Brawley will conduct. 

=> 
BALLET OF SPRING 

Is it pagan? 

Who would call 

This dance of Spring 

ballet at all? 
When warming earth sings 

with the growing of crocus and 

the bluet showing— 

while buds hold green masks 

over half-sleepy eyes 

and trees reach and lift 

toward bright joyous skies, 


Are happy steps taken with singing 


and song 
a ballet of growing 
as Spring moves along? 
—Marjorie Bertram Smith 
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LEONARD 


HE train was bound for St 

Louis. I pinched together the 
cold metal levers and raised the blind 
slowly. There was a sudden jolt and 
a deafening explosion, accompanied 
by screams. As I sat up in my berth, 
people began to scramble back and 
forth in the narrow corridor outside. 
I opened the door to my compart- 
ment and eventually managed to 
discover that there had been an ex- 
plosion in the dining car which had 
literally blown the cook through the 
window. Needless to say, the train 
was held up for many hours—nearly 
a full day—and the dining car was 
totally out of commission. By a great 
stroke of luck, the cook survived and 
no one was killed. There were sev- 
eral casualties, however, and I was 
barely able to reach my destination 
in time for the scheduled concert, 
suffering from nervous fatigue and 
hunger, of course. 

The artist of the “jet age” must 
constantly fight the elements. It is not 
enough to practice diligently, to eat 
properly, to obtain plenty of rest, to 
live moderately. Regardless of floods, 
fog, storms, snow, explosions or acci- 
dents of any kind, the. performing 
artist must meet as-many of his pro- 
fessional obligations-as_ is humanly 
possible. He occasionally achieves 
the impossible, but new things are 


An international American celebrity. in 
the grand tradition, the . young Leonard 
Pennario’s list ‘of triumphs ‘is equalled by 
only a few elder statesmen of music: World 
renowned at the age of 36, Mr. -Pennario’s 
list of Capitol recordings .is nearing. the 
half-hundred mark. The late Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos said of him: “Collaboration with 
this young musician has been one of the 
happiest experiences of my life .:. : Al- 
though he possesses the technique: necessary 
to virtuosity, he possesses what is more im- 
portant—a soul.” - 
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being accomplished every day that 
were considered preposterous a few 
years back. To travel by jet from 
Denver to New Yérk in less than 
three hours, perhaps playing a con- 
cert in each city during the same 
day, was domestically unheard of ten 
years ago. When I was a child, it 
took three days and two nights to 
travel by train or bus from Denver 
to New York. That was fast then, 
and it wasn’t too long ago at that! 


Fog and Snow 


I celebrate my 25th anniversary as 
a concert pianist next fall and, to 
me, this is a reward for extra effort 
this past season—the heaviest and 
most unusual of my. career, as well 
as the most difficult weather-wise. I 
was “fogged out” in London and 
“snowed in” in New Jersey. Fifteen 
different concertos were scheduled 
during thirty-six concerts with twen- 
ty-one orchestras. In addition, there 
were two major telecasts and twenty- 
five recitals, plus numerous record- 
ing sessions with Capitol Records. 
There were two concerts in one day 
at the University of Virginia, for ex- 
ample, and four duritig the same 
day with the National Symphony 
Orchestra in-Washington. In To- 
ronto, I was programmed to play 
three concertos during a single con- 
cert under Walter Susskind—Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 1, Pro- 
kofiev’s Third and Rachmaninoft’s 
Third. This is all mentioned to il- 
lustrate my point that today’s con- 
cert artist faces problems thoroughly 
unique to his own time. 

Artistic standards are so much 
higher today than ever before in the 
history of music, especially instru- 
mental. Some people think that the 


“golden age of singing’ was the peak 
of vocal expression, but I don’t. 
Much more is expected of both in- 
strumentalists and singers of the 
present, and they give it in quantity 
and quality. A more expansive rep- 
ertoire is necessary. The pianist of 
yesterday was able to get by with a 
couple of specialties per season, but 
this is no longer so. And to make 
recordings on a large scale one’s rep- 
ertoire must be enormous. It is rare 
that a pianist or violinist is allowed 
to say “No, I don’t think that is 
quite right for me.” There is over- 
whelming competition, — another 
challenging element -to overcome. 
My home is in California and: I 
will never again complain about the 
fog, for the dense mist experienced 
between Manchester and London 
was far worse than I had imagined 
fog could. be.-The bus driver in- 
structed us:to keep a handkerchief 
over. the mouth so as to.avoid bron- 
chitis. We could not.see the curb or 
road. It took four. hours. to travel six 
anda half miles. Sir John Barbirolli 
could -not be discouraged. “Siamo 
abituati,”- exclaimed. “We. are 
quite used to.it.” As it turned out, 
it was the first concert that the mae: 
stro had. missed in twenty years. 
Speaking of maestros, there is one 
who profoundly influenced my ca- 
(Continued on page. 72) 
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America’ 


s Cultural 


JAcoB K. JAVITS. 


NITED STATES cultural de- 

velopment presents an arrest- 
ing paradox for us as a nation to 
try to resolve. In certain urban cen- 
ters we have developed a rich and 
varied culture in many art forms; 
yet the vast majority of Americans 
around the country face a meager 
cultural menu, and indeed live ‘in 
areas that are blacked out to pro- 
fessional cultural activities for most 
of the year. Music, as one of the 
main elements of human expression, 
is deeply involved in this problem 
of participation and must play an 
active part in its solution. 

I believe proper legislation can 
make a substantial contribution and 
therefore I have introduced a bill 
establishing a U. S. Arts Foundation 
for the performing and visual arts 
which would bring prestige and 
some assistance from the Federal 
Government in helping to develop 
and disseminate more widely our 
broad cultural heritage. 

New York City’s new Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts bids fair 
to become one of the world’s leading 
artistic focal points, and the Metro- 
politan Opera Company need take a 
second place to no other operatic 
company in the world. But the diff- 
culty is that a relatively small per- 
centage of this rich and growing cul- 
tural development ever manages to 


Senator Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) has had 
a long and distinguished career in both the 
House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate. He also served as Attorney 
General of the State of New York and has 
been in the front ranks of legislators 
championing Federal support of the arts. 
Mr. Javits has written and lectured through- 
out the country on modern political phi- 
losophy and other major issues of con- 
temporary America. 


cross the Hudson River and make 
its impact on the rest of the country. 

Although American-born and 
American-trained artists have come 
to old world capitals to win inter- 
national acclaim and major compe- 
titions against all comers, I wonder 
how many could be assured of find- 
ing an adequate theater or audito- 
rium for an “in person” appearance 
in their own home towns? Americans 
who can afford it must travel pri- 
marily to New York City, Chicago, 
San Francisco and a few other met- 
ropolitan areas to experience the 
same quality of artistic performance 
that exists in a host of small cities 
in Western Europe. This is true 
even though they live in American 
«ities that are larger and economi- 
cally more important than those Eu- 
ropean centers. 


Chief Objectives 


I have four specific objectives in 
interesting the Federal Government 
in the arts: recognition of art as an 
integral part of our civilization; se- 
curity and opportunity for the indi- 
vidual artists; artistic careers; and 
enrichment of our culture on a de- 
centralized basis as a vital element 
in our total educational process. 
The program of Federal assistance 
would be aimed at both professional 
and amateur levels and would aid 
private, non-profit theater, opera, 
symphony, dance and other living 
arts groups, accredited non-profit col- 
leges and universities, and state and 
municipally-sponsored arts councils 
and commissions in the presentation 
of and instruction in the arts. 

Any aid that is extended would 
result in multiplied private activity 


Heritage 


in music, dance and theater. This 
stimulation, dollar-wise, could accel- 
erate to as much as ten times the 
amount contributed by the govern- 
ment. My bill calls for a first year 
expenditure of $5,000,000 and after 
the program is under way expen- 
ditures would not exceed $10,000,000 
annually. This Congressional appro- 
priation, less than 1 percent of our 
1959-1960 Federal budget, could re- 
sult in an important advance for us 
toward assuming our proper place 
in the cultural field. ; 

It is imperative that this program 
be one of assistance and not control, 
for the Foundation must be able to 
operate with the same freedom and 
independence that characterizes our 
best creative endeavors. That is why 
I propose that the necessary artistic 
judgments and the channeling of 
most of the funds would be the re- 
sponsibility of a 12-member board of 
trustees composed of distinguished 
citizens appointed by the President, 
and advisory panels of well-known 
figures in the various fields of the 
living arts. The Federal Government 
can help people to do those things 
that they cannot do for themselves 
and the proposed U. S. Arts Founda- 
tion can give our nation a wider, 

. (Continued on page 64) 
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demand much of themselves, much of the instruments they play. It is significant that so many 
concert artists find only the Baldwin equal to their insistence upon excellence—an excellence that 
makes the Baldwin worthy also of an honored place in your home. Write for brochure showing 
Baldwin Grand Pianos in full color. The Baldwin Piano Company, Section 17, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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HE press has always been most 

kind and generous in comment- 
ing on my singing and piano play- 
ing. I’ve tried to analyze this for the 
people who ask, rather incredulously, 
“how do you do it, Hildegarde?” 
people who ask, rather incredulously, 
only when you're in a jam. You have 
to have. basic talent to survive for 
any length of time. You should look 
your audience straight in the eye— 
get them on your side. The direct 
contact with the audience is so im- 
portant. When I sing a ballad I 
croon to them as though it were a 
mother’s lullaby. 

Emphasize contrast in your pro- 
gram-—go from the classics to the wild 
and unorthodox. This will not only 
delight your audiences, but also 
prove to you that you can interpret 
all kinds of music. Being a musician 
basically, I find I can do these 
things. I don’t like to stick to rou- 
tine; I like to juggle things around. 
I know I get bored with sameness, 
and I feel my audiences might too. 

I like to change my gowns and 
also to change my songs. I’m never 
quite sure of just what I'll do in a 
particular evening; the tempo of the 
audience will be my yardstick. I'll 
know beforehand more or less what 
my program will be like, but my in- 


The “fabulous” Hildegarde has enchanted 
audiences all over the world with her 
unique programs at the piano and in song. 
“Personality,” “versatility” and “showman- 
ship” are the werds most frequently ap- 
plied to her art, although her listeners are 
inevitably made aware of her sound mu- 
sicianship and skilled technique «os well. 
American born, this famous entertainer 
speaks several languages and is equally at 
home in supper-clubs, theatres, concert 
halls and on the air, including TV. In this 
article Hildegarde reveals a few of the se- 
crets of her outstanding success. 
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tuition and sensitivity to audience 
reaction will guide me in my ad libs 
(and I think I can be as fast with 
them as Milton Berle). 

It’s helpful to be blessed with a 
basic talent, but one can’t just lean 
on that. There is always room for 
improvement. I’m always striving to 
learn. The only problem is that I 
have trouble finding time to study 
and practice when I’m on the road. 


Always a Student 


When I’m in New York I take 
daily lessons from Lea Karina, the 
widow of Isidore Achron, who used 
to be Jascha Heifetz’s pianist. The 
lesson consists of the piano, singing, 
and also learning languages; this is 
another way of having rapport with 
your audiences. Languages are im- 
portant whether you're in New York, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, Dallas, or in 
any foreign country. There are al- 
ways people in the audience who are 
of foreign extraction; when you sing 
in their native tongue—even if it is a 
couple of lines—it makes them feel 
they are part of the “inner circle,” 
instead of an outsider. Fortunately 
I have no difficulty with languages 
and enjoy learning them. You can’t 
have negative thinking; there are 
times when I feel discouraged, but I 
don’t let it get the best of me. 

One of my critics once wrote of 
me “the way she mixes her delivery 
reminds one of a great pitcher. She 
throws you a curve, a fast one and 
a change of pace which catches you 
off balance. And just when she gets 
you laughing, she sneaks across a 
weeper of a song.” Being an ardent 
baseball fan (yes, my team is the 
Milwaukee Braves), I know how true 
and important this can be; you must 


give your audiences the unexpected, 
keep them guessing; the ball game 
isn’t won until the last man is out. 

If there’s a heckler in the audi- 
ence, don’t let him throw you. 
Either stop completely in the middle 
of a song (the silence alone will 
embarrass him), or go to the piano, 
look directly at him and say some- 
thing like “if you don’t mind, the 
show is on, and I’m it.” 

An important factor in creating 
rapport with an audience is correct 
lighting. Lighting plays a very sig- 
nificant role in supper clubs—not 
only for the artist, but also for the 
women in the audience. When a 
woman is out with her husband or 


‘beau, she wants to look her best 


(and su does he, for that matter). 
Never use a white light on the audi- 
ence or the artist. Use subdued 
lights that will flatter both. It’s im- 
portant for a feminine performer to 
find her best color. Colors can 
change the mood of an audience 
and also the mood of the song the 
artist is singing. Since most singers 


have their own accompanists, it’s im- 


portant that the orchestra behind 
them isn’t too loud; if there is a 
brass section, it should be a subdued 
one. 
Finally, as to clothes, I try to be 
(Continued on page 71) 
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For pupils and teachers alike all roads lead to Bandsville and the means of getting 
there depends, for the most part on your individual teaching situation. That's why 
JOHN KINYON and his associates have developed two methods, either of which 
will achieve that longed for goal of playing in the band. / 


BAND BOOSTER 
ethod 


Choose the BREEZE-EASY SERIES when 
you have the time and facilities to give 
private lessons, or teach classes of like in- 
struments. You can be sure that BREEZE- 
EASY will minimize your teaching problems 
while producing sound musicians who will 
be a credit to any band. . 


Choose the BAND BOOSTER METHOD 
when it is more practical to teach classes of 
mixed instruments. You'll find many of the 
fine teaching principles from the Breeze- 
Easy Series incorported in the BAND 
BOOSTER METHOD plus a new, slow pace 
that enables all students, regardless of 
their levels of attainment, to follow. Be 
assured that with BAND BOOSTER your 
students will also be contributing members 
to the band. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR MUSIC DEALER TODAY! 
THE BREEZE-EASY SERIES — Available for all woodwind, 


brass and percussion in two volumes........... $1.00 ea. 
THE BAND BOOSTER METHOD — Standard band instrumentation. ........ Parts 85¢ ea 
Dept. | 


Music Publishers Holding Cop. 619 West S4th Street © New York 19, 
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French Art Song © 


MARTIAL SINGHER 


"T “HE world of the art song is like 


a great forest, in which Ger- 
man Lieder might be termed the 
large trees and French chansons the 
delicate green leaves, ferns and flow- 
ers. This “wood” often appears im- 
pregnable to the young American 
singer, who invades its complex ter- 
rain without a knowledgeable guide. 
So when Leopold Mannes suggested 
that I hold a series of master classes 
on French Concert Repertoire at 
the Mannes College of Music in New 
York City, I was faced with a fas- 
cinating challenge: how to compress 
into a dozen brief, accelerated ses- 
sions the panorama of the French 
lyric art, which ranges from the 15th 
century songs of la vieille France to 
the modernism of Ravel and Pou- 
lenc. 

In order to give a chronological 
survey of French song and also to 
emphasize the interrelation of the 
various periods of French musical 
and national history, I arranged the 
repertoire for this course. as follows: 
15th and 16th century folk songs, 
arias from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies by such masters as Lully, 
Rameau and Gluck—the stately mu- 
sic composed to accompany pageants 
and operas performed at Versailles 
for the court of Louis XIV, songs 


The name Martial Singher has been close- 
ly linked with French opera and the 
French chanson for many years. The holder 
of the rank of Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, M. Singher is the Head of the 
Opera Department at the Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia and a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Mannes School of Music in New 
York, where he recently conducted a series 
of master classes on “French Concert Re- 
pertoire from the Fifteenth Through the 
Twentieth Centuries.” He was a leading 
baritone of both the Metropolitan Opera 
and the Paris Opéra for many years. 


from the 18th century Bergerette 
period just prior to the French Rev- 
olution—the intimate, amorous lit- 
erature written for the noble shep- 
herds and shepherdesses who gam- 
boled at Marie Antoinette’s minia- 
ture peasant village and expressed 


‘their love in charming ballads evoca- 


tive of gentle, aristocratic pleasures. 
Bypassing the Revolutionary period, 
when the Carmagnole and other 
songs caught the flavor of erupting 
French nationalism, we next dis- 
cussed the period of Romanticism, 
including Berlioz, Gounod, Chabrier 
and Saint-Saéns, then passed on to 
the beginnings of French musical 
impressionism, a period producing 
Duparc, Fauré and Debussy. The 
course concluded with the earlier 
moderns, Hahn and Ravel, and the 
present contemporary, Poulenc. 


Music and History 


As French vocal music was in- 
fluenced to a great extent by French 
history itself, I always stress the 
political, artistic and literary roots 
of the material. A young, aspiring 
singer should know something of the 
epochs whose music he performs; he 
should become acquainted with the 
art and literature of the country 
whose melodies he interprets. A 


- master class cannot, in its short 


space of time, supply simultaneous 
enrichment courses in all phases of 
history, but the young singer should 
become interested enough in the mu- 
sic he studies to do some research on 
his own. The teacher supplies the 
psychological impetus. A study of the 
pressures which caused the French 
Revolution or gave rise to the “na- 
ture movement” begun by such au- 
thors as Rousseau; the influence of 


painters like Monet and Seurat; the 
ferment of the Romantic era—all 
these elements enrich and clarify the 
music produced within the same his- 
torical periods. 

Musical history is definitely as im- 
portant as national and cultural his- 
tory. What was the state of French 
music before Gluck and how did he 
change it? How did Berlioz exempli- 
fy the Romantic movement, which 
reached its zenith in Richard Wag- 
ner? Are there important and dis- 
tinguishing differences between the 
styles of Fauré and Duparc? Such 
questions must be raised and an- 
swered to provide an understanding 


of the kaleidoscopic backgrounds 


against which French art songs are 
displayed and analyzed. For the pre- 
sentation of great songs, at the high- 
est and most virtuosic level, is the 
finished product of many small de- 
tails, which must be worked out be- 
fore the actual business of diction, 
technique and recital stage deport- 
ment is examined. 

Also of cardinal importance is the 
word. The French language, which 
serves as the tongue of diplomacy 
and the basis for some of the world’s 
most sublime poetry and prose, is 
not an easy thing to master. Luckily, 
French is still the most common 
language taught in American high 
schools and colleges, and the song 
teacher usually finds that his voice 
pupils come with some background 
in basic French diction. However, I 
always make a distinction between 
diction as taught for conversational 
purposes and diction for singers. In 

(Continued on page 66) 
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EVERAL years ago, a young mu- 

sic teacher started to give piano 
classes in the after-school program 
of the Board of Education of a large 
city. The school to which she was 
assigned was located in one of the 
worst slum districts of the city. 
When she reached the classroom, 
twenty eager boys and girls were 
waiting, each one clasping the fifty 
cents needed to pay for the lessons. 
It would be hard to say who was 
more enthusiastic, the youngsters or 
the teacher. Their almost pitiful de- 
sire to learn fired her with an ideal- 
ism she had almost forgotten. 

Within three months, what results 
had been achieved? Of the twenty 
brimming, eager youngsters who had 
started, there were six left, one of 
whom was on “a scholarship” basis. 
What had happened? It was not be- 
cause of the teacher’s lack of knowl- 
edge or skill. It was just that out of 
the twenty who wanted to learn, 
only three either owned pianos or 
had the opportunity to practice at 
a friend’s or relative’s home. Four 
had dropped out after the first les- 
son. They had borrowed, saved, or 
“found” the money for the lesson 
without their parent’s knowledge. 
After that, several more children 
found payments increasingly difh- 
cult, and stopped coming. 

The children without an instru- 
ment at home had listened and 
learned and tried, hardly able to 
wait for their turn at playing the 
class piano. But a cardboard key- 
board can be exciting for a short 
time only. “Music is to hear.” It was 
amazing to the teacher that they 
came as long as they did. 

In another section of this city, a 
well-to-do middle-class community, 


after-school instrument classes were 
started and one excited little boy. 


took his rented violin home with 
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him exclaiming, “This is my treas- 
ure!” He practiced playing the open 
G string diligently, and four weeks 
later he was still practicing the open 


G string and had added the open D.- 
and A strings to his repertoire. Five | 


weeks later, he refused to go to class, 
saying that he was finished with all 
instruments. The teacher spent so 
much time tuning all the violins and 
then helping the few students who 
had trouble holding the bow that 
most of the time in class was wasted. 

And in other sections of this city, 


and in cities all over the country, 


instrument classes are started, and 
somehow children learn to play a 
little in spite of all the disadvan- 
tages. 


Weakness Varies 


Obviously, the class teacher cannot 
give each student in a piano or vio- 
lin class the necessary individual 
help, for each one presents a differ- 
ent combination of weaknesses. This 
child. will play correct notes and 
rhythm, but will play unmusically. 
Another reads notes well, but counts 
incorrectly. Still another might play 
musically, but have trouble with 
sight-reading. The interested or tal- 
ented children will be held back by 
the slow ones, sometimes to the point 
where utter boredom and disgust 
sets in. Students will make mistakes 
without the teacher having the op- 
portunity to be aware of them, and 
to help the student to overcome 


Of Instrumental Classes 


them. And even in advanced piano 
classes (which are usually attended 
only by interested and talented stu- 
dents), one can see the teacher work- 
ing with one student at a_ time, 
while the rest exchange notes or 
gossip. 

Yet, in spite of all these flaws 
inherent in studying an instrument 
in class, the number of students tak- 
ing class lessons is increasing, and 
more important than that, many of 
them are learning to play well 
enough to join the school band or 
orchestra. Why does class teaching 
work in some areas? When does it 
work, and what factors must be pre- 
sented for success? 

1) Obviously, the youngster must 
have an instrument on which to 
practice. A cardboard keyboard can 
never substitute for a real “live” 
piano, any more than a paper violin 
would suffice. 

2) The simpler the instrument 
is to play, the more chance class 
lessons have to be successful. Thus, 
the tonette or recorder can be taught 
much more easily than the orchestral 
.woodwinds or brass, and they, in 
turn, can be learned more readily 
in class than string instruments or 
piano. 

3) The class situation is most ef- 


. fective when all the students are be- 


ginners, and all of them have the 
fundamentals to learn—note reading, 
rhythm, fingering, etc. 

4) When the class can meet more 
than once a week, and the teacher 
has time to help each child indi- 
vidually, and give each one some in- 
dividual instruction, then, within the 
limits of the time available for each 
child, there is more likelihood that 
each one will progress at his own 
pace. 

But why continue class instruction 

(Continued on page 21) 
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gifted art- 
ists are very rare and the call- 
ing for the profession of artist is 
usually to be found among the poor- 
er Classes, where there is want of 
opportunity and means for higher 
education. Hence, public institutions 
are necessary to find and test talents 
and give them free tuition. In special 
cases they should even be granted 
support from other sources so that 
they can be secured and educated 
for true art. For if no subsidies are 
available, it is only a matter of mere 
chance that the few gifted ones can 
emerge from the darkness and be 
given adequate instruction. Such 
aid is the true meaning and aim of 
conservatories.” 

That was written by the Board of 
the Society of the Friends of Music 
in the Austrian monarchy in 1832 in 
reference to a government grant for 
its Conservatory, founded fifteen 
years before. 

We must admit that this is a very 
modern conception of the “public 
assistance to talent” so frequently 
espoused in our times. But even 
more important is the fact that the 
system at that time advocated a gen- 
eral type of “19th century talent 
school.” In contradistinction to this 
type is the “20th century profes- 
sional school” for which the decree 
of the Ministry of Education dating 


Dr. Hans Sittner, President of the State 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art of 
Vienna, is one of Europe’s leading music 
educators. Active as a musicologist, com- 
poser, author, lecturer and administrator of 
one of the world’s most famous musical in- 
stitutions, his contribution to the interna- 
tional music scene is many-sided and sig- 
nificant. Dr. Sittner’s description of the 
State Academy’s credo is a worthy addition 
to international musical thought and should 
be followed carefully by all educational 
institutions throughout the world. 


HANS SITTNER 


from November 17, 1948, stipulates 
“an artistic-practical vocational edu- 
cation in the whole sphere of music.” 
The State Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art in Vienna is of that 
type. It has developed from the 
above mentioned Conservatory and 


_ was reorganized in 1948 to meet uni- 


versity standards. 


Basic Principles 


The limitations of space preclude 
my dwelling on the Academy’s or- 
ganic growth, with its ever-changing 
needs and sociological circumstances, 
so I shall limit myself to describing 
only the principles that govern it. 
They are: 

1. Universality. At our institute 
universality applies to the global 
syllabus as well as to the course of 
study of the individual student. 
Therefore the Academy does not re- 
strict itself to the training of young 
people for the Austrian orchestras 
and theaters only. Rather, it encom- 
passes the total sphere of music edu- 
cation for theatre, opera, operetta, 
dancing and films; ecclesiastical and 
profane mufic, instrumental music 


Music and Drama in Vienna 


of every kind (including the _his- 
torical instruments), music for solo- 
ists, chamber music ensembles and 
orchestra; training of singers for 
opera, operetta, concert (Lied and 
oratorio), choir, training of conduc- 
tors and composers, of choreograph- 
ers, of dance pedagogues and _ per- 
formers, music educators, producers 
and other personnel in the motion 
picture industry. Supplementary 
subjects pertinent to each student’s 
progress in his major subject are de- 
signed not only to enlarge his tech- 
nical knowledge and broaden his 
practical outlook, but to increase his 
intellectual capacities as well. Group 
instruction (orchestra, choir, cham- 
ber music ensembles, performance) 
is emphasized. 

The criteria for admission are 
talent and proved serious, intention 
to study, with no narrow-minded 
regulations concerning age, nation- 
ality or social standing. Thus stu- 
dents of the Academy hail from both 
well-to-do and poor families (the 
latter receiving free tuition and size- 
able scholarships). Students come 
from all parts of the world—from 
east and south, north and west. 
Apart from theoretical instruction 
dealing with music and dramatic art 
of all periods and all countries, prac- 
tical music is cultivated with works 
which range from music of the Mid- 
dle Ages (including the even older 
Gregorian stvle) to contemporary 
extreme sound-experiments like ale- 
atoric and electronic music. Natural- 


Iv, the masterworks of Baroque, 


Viennese Classic, Romantic and Im- 
pressionistic styles are given prefer- 
ence. In the words of Bruno Walter: 
“A mere music specialist is only 
half a musician.” All onesidedness 
is frowned upon ‘at the Academy. We 
do not want to merely train our 
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students, but to educate them. Not 
the Cantor solum usum habens (in 
the terminology of Quintilian, 117 
A.D.), but the Verus musicus is the 
aim of our education. 

2. Authenticity. Speaking of our 
times, Brecht has coined the term 
“scientific age of art.” This is par- 
ticularly true of music and dramatic 
art. The relatively young musicology 


(the first professorial chair for 


musicology was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1864) has been 
responsible for the collection of a 
lot of information that enables us to 
understand the works and the lives 
of great masters more clearly and to 
interpret them better than was pos- 
sible a few decades ago. The Roman- 
tic and Post-Romantic state of mind 
as a product of the too subtle indi- 


vidualism of the 19th century was_ 


inclined to thrust the reproducing 
artist into the limelight and to grant 
him every freedom in the adaptation 
of the works he played, according to 
the prevailing public taste of the 
age. Contrary to this concept, the 
Academy strives to observe the inten- 
tion of the creator as far as it is clear- 
ly recognizable. In cases where we 
can not ascertain this with scientific 
precision, we want to arrive at the 
best possible hypothesis through 
analogous conclusions and deduc- 
tions from other established facts so 
as to achieve the presumably best 
and truest performance of a work or 
of a certain problem of interpreta- 
tion. 

We do not want to engage our- 
selves more than is necessary in 
musicological and theatrical arts re- 
search, which is primarily the field 
for the universities in Austria. We 
want, rather, to emphasize the prac- 
tical aspects of music. Nevertheless, 
a “Style Commission” comprised of 
well-known specialists has been or- 
ganized to provide aid and assistance 
for teachers who cannot occupy 
themselves to any great extent with 
these problems. Its aim is to help 
avoid mistakes in text and style 
which occur over and over again in 
concert and theatre performances 
everywhere in the world. A number 
of Academy teachers are working in 
collaboration with prominent pub- 
lishing houses to assure the publica- 
tion of faultless reprints as well as 
important music textbooks. Conse- 
quently, we may hope that in a short 
time artists educated at our school 
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will not be guilty of interpreting 
tempi, ornaments and so on inac- 
curately. 

3. Actuality. Nothing is so dan- 
gerous and useless as a school that 
exists only for its own sake. No work 
is possible in a vacuum! “To serve 
mankind in need” was Beethoven’s 


motive for his creating. None of our, 


teaching, practicing or reproducing 
is of any use at all if it is not done 


for the multitudes of people for 


whom music and theatre mean an 
artistic enrichment of their lives and 
who need it for true happiness. We 
always keep in mind music as a 
whole and consider its relevance to 
the sociological market. Students 


. who want to take less rigorous or 


now less lucrative studies are advised 
to transfer to courses that are more 
suitable to their physica] and mental 
constitutions as well as their social 
viewpoints. We have received many 
grateful testimonials from  ex-stu- 
dents whom we have guided, against 
their original intentions, into more 
appropriate fields. 

We maintain an intensive ex- 
change of information and _ ideas 
with musical and dramatic institu- 
tions of many countries, and we take 
special interest in the musical edu- 
cation of developing countries. 
Some of them we could undoubted- 
ly help by giving advice or by send- 
ing specialists. 

So, the State Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art in Vienna not 
only tries to fulfill its task as the 
most important national institute 
for art education in Austria, but to 
serve the whole world in striving to 
counterbalance some. of the troubles 
and fears of our tortured mankind 
in today’s hectic and over-technical- 
ized activities by serving music and 
the dramatic arts. >>> 


OF INSTRUMENTAL CLASSES 
(Continued from page 18) 


in instruments, and why is there a 
necessity for class instruction, when 
obviously, private lessons are so 
much superior in developing skill 
and musicianship? 

The answers are not hard to find. 
Put sixteen or seventeen youngsters 
in a room with an assortment of in- 
struments, and the place fills with 
electric excitement. Studying clarinet 
or violin becomes a social experience 
—something the rest of the gang is 
doing. Music games to teach funda- 
mentals to the younger children, 
which might not be possible to use 
with one child, help to make learn- 
ing fun. And there is always the 
goal of playing in the Junior Band, 
and then the Senior Band or orches- 


‘tra, dangling appetizingly ahead. * 


And there is another important 
factor to consider. It might be lack 
of parental interest in music or eco- 


nomic need which keeps most chil- 
dren from studying music privately. 
If the schools did not provide this 
instruction, how else are they going to 
get it? Class instruction might not 
be Utopian—but it is there. Then 
too, the youngster learning the tuba 
or any other instrument in a class 
where his friends are studying other 
instruments, hears all of them from 
the beginning. As he learns his own 
instrument, he learns to distinguish 
others. 

He wouldn't be like the tuba play- 
er who took a day off and attended 
a band concert. He returned excited 
and enthusiastic the next day to tell 
his conductor, “Maestro — did you 
know? When I play the ‘oomps’ the 
others play ‘pah-pah’!” This: must 
have been one tuba player who 
learned to play in the majestic soli- 
tude of private instruction! >>> 
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Opera for 


Teenagers 


GuIDO SALMAGGI 


T is automatically strange and 

paradoxical to assume that the 
title of this story is in any way a 
natural phenomenon. One doesn’t 
usually associate today’s teenager 
with opera—except in rare cases. It 
is more natural to add the tagline 
“Rock 'n’ Roll.” 

I certainly do not intend to take 
a stand for or against Rock 'n’ Roll, 
except to say that young boys and 
girls utilize music with a beat for 
dancing. They cannot be expected to 
dance to the classics, or even a waltz, 
for that matter. Music with a definite 
beat or unchanging rhythm is the 
only requirement for dancing. 
Whether it is called jazz, swing, be- 
bop, jive or Rock ’n’ Roll, the main 
essential, rhythm, is still there. Un- 
fortunately, Rock ’n’ Roll is the least 
creative of these styles. The danger, 
in a cultural sense, is that the situa- 


tion becomes unfortunate when. 
these youngsters remain with this - 


limited musical taste, aside from 
dancing to it, rather than to “grow” 
musically and adopt other and more 
rewarding forms of musical enjoy- 
ment. This naturally signifies music 
to listen to for its own merits rather 


_ than for dancing only. 


I have always felt that the average 
teenager needs merely to be exposed 
to better music so that in time he 
can learn to appreciate and under- 


Guido Salmaggi is the young and talented 
general director of the Brooklyn Opera 
Company, which presents grand opera at 
the historic Brooklyn Academy of Music in 
the spring and fall, and is now in its 
seventh successful year. The author is one 
of six sons of the famous impresario, Al- 
fredo Salmaggi, who made operatic history 
in New York’s old Hippodrome. He is also 
artistic advisor for the Honolulu Symphony 
opera presentations. 
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stand a wider range of selective 
sounds. My aims along this end, al- 
though relatively small to this point, 
have been to allow teenagers to fre- 
quent the performances of the 
Brooklyn Opera Company at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The re- 
sults have been varied, as expected, 
from sheer boredom and inability to 
understand, to aroused excitement 
and profound enjoyment. In reality, 
it wasn’t an easy task to entice or 
even interest these youngsters in at- 
tending. I had to think of an idea 
which would attract them and which 
would convince them in advance 
that what they were “in for” might 
very well be a treat! To aid and 
abet this aim, I was able to secure 
the help of good friends of mine, 
who, like myself, were also interested 
in teenagers, their problems and de- 
velopment. I was able to have 
“name” attractions in the world of 


Salmaggi and principals in Puccini’s opera, Gianni Schicchi. (Left to 


—Photo by Henry Iseri, Honolulu 


popular music and Rock ’n’ Roll 
appear at these operas as guests. 
Among these celebrities were Pat 
Boone, Julius La Rosa and Fabian. 
This proved a tremendous impetus 
to the teenagers, who were delighted 
with the thought that their “idols” 
also went to the opera. 

It is especially rewarding to me 
when this happens, and in the long 
range scheme of planning, future 
audiences of opera will have to be 
drawn from many of these very 
youngsters if opera is to remain a 
living art form. I suppose I was 
aware of this from the very start, 
when I decided to continue the work 

(Continued on page 52) 


right) Robert 
staged 


Trehy, William Lewis, Jeannette Scovotti, Mr. Salmaggi, José Ferrer, w 
the production and performed the title role, and Maria di Gerlando. 


—Photo by Charles Rossi 
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THE 
WIDE 
WORLD 
OF 
RAFAEL 
MENDEZ 


The people of Madrid know the sound... 
it has filled the concert halls in Paris, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, London—The 
Queen has heard it. 


Bright and beautiful and precise, it’s the 
extraordinary trumpet of Rafael Mendez. 


South America and Hawaii know him and 
when his billboards go up at the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes in Mexico City, everybody 
wants a ticket! 


Rafael Mendez can play trumpet (Olds 
“Mendez” model) with a skill and sparkle 
that has made him famous throughout the 
world. But he has another talent too, 
which has made him especially loved all 
over America. He knows how to help stu- 
dent musicians everywhere—how to teach 
them, talk shop with them, inspire them. 


In every sense of the 
word agreat musician, 
Rafael Mendez brings 
inspiration and new 
enthusiasm to young 
music students like 
these at his famous 
school clinics. Teach- 
ers eagerly welcome 
this unusual artist too, 
for the fine quality of 
his performance and 
for the encouragement 
he gives youngsters. 


From school to school he goes, holding his 
renowned clinics and giving freely of the 
certain spirit and zest and delight in music 
that is Rafael Mendez alone. 
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S a singer still struggling for a 
footing in the precarious world 
of the artist, 1 may have some useful 
advice for those starting out. 

To begin at the beginning, don’t 
even think of a singing career unless 
you have these assets: an overwhelm- 
ing persistence allied with a tremen- 
dous desire to communicate to your 
fellow human beings through song 
more than through any other medi- 
um. This profession is too difficult for 
any except those who must follow it. 
You need a voice, of course, but real 
work can develop what is small and 
unimportant into something beauti- 
ful and significant if you find a good 
teacher and if you have something to 
express. You must be willing to sacri- 
fice, sacrifice, and then sacrifice some 
more. Your voice is greedy and will 
devour your conversing, laughing, 
overeating, drinking, nightclubbing, 
and so on and so on. “Silence is the 
master of timbre’, my repertoire 
teacher in France, Madeleine Grey 
repeats to me constantly, and how 
right she is! I try never to speak on 
the day of a concert or an important 
audition. And there is another ad- 
vantage to silence: it forces you to 
think about what you are going to 
interpret and thus makes you a more 
complete instrument for the message 


The author of this practical article is the 
daughter of the distinguished orchestral 
conductor and manager, Meyer Davis, who 
has become a recognized fixture at Presi- 
dential inaugurations and other events of 
national significance. At President Kenne- 
dy’s Inaugural Ball, Miss Davis sang a set- 
ting of her own words by her mother, writ- 
ten for the occasion in honor of the First 
Lady. Although still young in years and 
experience, Ginia Davis has achieved a re- 
markable success in both the serious and 
the popular fields of song. 
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you will communicate to others. 

Singing is not just a display of 
beautiful sound. It is a means of 
communication. We singers work 
with words also, and if you are more 
interested in songs and oratorio than 
in opera, as I am, then the words 
you sing have enormous importance. 
However, even in opera they are im- 
portant and will give you the key to 
your interpretation. The composer 
has usually written his music to 
words. These words have inspired 
his music, and so they can inspire 
you. 


The Frijsh Formula 


When you start to prepare a song, 
follow the formula of the late Povla 
Frijsh, who was unique in this art. 
Learn the poem first. Know it by 
heart. Then study the accompani- 
ment, the harmony and development 
of the music. Now learn the melody. 
By understanding the poem first you 
will know how to interpret the 


song—which words are crucial to the 
meaning, and must be stressed, and 
which are unimportant and not to 
be emphasized. 

When your voice has been trained 
into an exacting instrument with an 
even scale, a range of color, a precise 
attack, a legato line and an ability 
to handle such things as trills and 
runs, then you are ready to choose 
your repertoire. 

After an active career of five years 
singing my folk-song program “Por- 
traits in Song’, I decided I wanted 
to sing a more serious and demand- 
ing repertoire. Though I had had a 
good vocal foundation years before 
under Frances Lewando, I had never 
really used my voice to its full po- 
tential in what I had been doing, 
and so it was necessary to study 
again. Fortunately I found a won- 
derful teacher, Madame _ Gerald- 
Monteux with whom I worked al- 
most daily for over two years. I still 
study with Mme. Monteux in Maine 
in the summer. Theu in 1955 I sang 
Mélisande in Brussels after singing 
it with the Montreal Symphony in 
concert, both times under the baton 
of Pierre Monteux, who had asked 
me to learn the role. Then I settled 
down for five years in France to build 
a new repertoire and to start singing 
it. 

To find out what you do best and 
then concentrate on it is very im- 
portant in making a singing career. 
This is becoming a crowded and 
competitive field. When you can of- 
fer something which you do better 
than anyone else, you will have a 
chance. . 

For me the French repertoire was 
a natural choice, first because I spoke 

(Continued on page 61) 
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SOSTENUTO 
PEDAL 


ON A VERTICAI. 
PIANO 


This new Vertical feature is another 
indication of the advanced thinking that 
has justified Steinway leadership in 
piano design over the decades. 


The Steinway Sostenuto is not merely 
the damper section sustainer that is 
commonplace among spinets, but is a 
single note sustainer of the type 

found in all Steinway Grands. A single 
note, octave or chord can be sustained 
individually and maintained while 
succeeding passages are played. 


The performer and the teacher, especially, 
will welcome and value the sustaining 
action that accommodates musical 
effects so frequently called for. 

This optional feature greatly enhances 
the capacity and pleasure found 

in the Steinway Professional upright. 

It is another reason to buy a Steinway— 
The Instrument of the Immortals. 


SOSTENUTO 
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T is seldom that a pianist can 
blame the piano for an inferior 

performance of a major work, but 
I have found that there are occa- 
sional instances wherein this might 
very well be a valid explanation. I 
used to chuckle when fellow pianists 
would apologize for obvious errors 
and then attribute it to the condi- 
tion of the particular instrument. I 
now swallow my own chuckles in 
deference to reality. 

Some pianos look and sound fine, 
but certain keys will stick, and the 
pianist does not always, have a 
chance to test the instrument in ad- 
vance, especially when playing a 
few selections for a private club. 
There are a surprising number of 
inferior instruments provided in 
certain isolated communities, in 
homes where there is no active pi- 
anist in the household, as well as in 
certain metropolitan auditoriums. 
It is for this reason that established 
pianists transport their own pianos 
for concert use. 

In one instance, T had tested the 
piano before joining the banquet in 
another hall. During the dinner, a 
maid, with kind and honorable in- 
tentions, polished the lovely grand 
piano, using the same cloth to dust 


A highly successful 26-year-old American 
pianist, Agustin Anievas has toured ex- 
tensively in Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela and 
the Dominican Republic as a winner of 
the Ist International Competition for Pi- 
anists, held in Rio de Janiero in 1957. A Con- 
cert Artist Guild Award winner, he has per- 
formed with the National, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Boston Symphony Orchestras with 


" enthusiastic acclaim, won the 1958 Michaels 


Memorial Competition, studied with Adele 
Marcus at Juilliard, and recently performed 
for “Recital Hall” over NBC-TV. His first 
album is to be released by Stand Records. 
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Pianist $1? 
Piano No? 


AGUSTIN 


the keyboard. Needless to say, it 
was a “slick” performance. And, as 
Oscar Wilde stated (although the 
quote is usually ascribed to Mark 
Twain), “Please do not shoot the 
pianist. He is doing his best.” 

It is important to keep an instru- 
ment in the best possible repair and 


educational institutions, especially, 


should be aware of this. My only 
general complaint concerning the 
hazards of my profession centers on 
pianos that are out-of-tune or need- 
lessly in bad repair. Each institution 
should set aside a reasonable amount 
from the school budget for such up- 
keep, and delegate someone with the 
responsibility. 

A conscientious presentation of 
any composition is impossible on a 
keyboard with, for example, three 
keys that will not play. This extreme 
situation has occurred and I simply 
did the best I could under the cir- 
cumstances. There were distinct feel- 
ings of guilt about concertizing un- 
der such a handicap, and I felt torn 
between my duty to the composer 
and the art, and my obligation to 
the host. In preparation for the fu- 
ture, I would request that the pianist 


ANIEVAS 


not be labeled temperamental if he 
refuses to play on a certain instru- 
ment, as long as this refusal is ac- | 
companied by a logical explanation. 
True, the young pianist needs an 
overwhelming amount of practical 
experience, but he must also be dis- 
cerning and be allowed to uphold 
his own standards and individuality. 
The audience, too, has a right to 
expect nothing less than the best, 
and is likely to blame the pianist 
for an ineffectual program, regard- 
less of excuses offered. 

Had either of the above incidents 
taken place in South America, I 
might well have been “booed” off 
the platform. Audiences in the 
United States are naturally more 
sedate, inhibited and refined—for the 
most part. The South American au- 
diences use. more “lung power’’— 
they take a passionate interest in the 
presentation and vociferously dem- 
onstrate their approval or disap- 
proval. In this regard, they are ex- 
tremely honest audiences. Then, too, 
it is difficult to generalize. There 
are exceptions to every rule, and a 
great many North American audi- 
ences are equally enthusiastic in 
their own way. It is fascinating to 
observe audience behavior and _re- 
actions. Each one has a collective 
personality of its own. 

If you play the piano at all, you 
future thoughts might. be similar to 
mine as you adjust the bench and 
test the pedals. If there is no wax 
on the keyboard, be happy! If all of 
the keys work, be grateful! If the 
piano is in tune, another golden 
moment is yours for the making— 
and you should discipline yourself 
harshly should you dare to play a 
wrong note! 
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THE 
INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE 
DIFFERENCE 


William D. Revelli writes: “During the many 
years I have served as guest conductor, clinician 
and adjudicator my observation has been that 
the finest bands are nearly always those in which 
the director insists on quality instruments. The 
bandmaster who does not take a firm stand runs 
the risk of innumerable mechanical and musical 
problems, not to mention the likelihood of a 
high percentage of drop-outs. 


“Good instruments are often no more costly in 
terms of dollars and cents. Considered as an 
investment in the child there is no comparing 
the long term value! My advice is know your 
makes and their reputations in each separate 
field. Establish acceptable standards for your 
band and stick to them — the instrument does 
make a difference.” 


Dr. William D. Revelli, the University of 
— director of bands, is a past-president 
American Bandmasters Association, h y life p ioe 
ae Band Directors National Association and honorary 
t of Kappa Kappa Psi. 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 

Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 

Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 

—C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 
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ISTORICALLY 


speaking, by 

the time of the Crusades, wind 
music was already asserting itself. 
To have a “Trumpet Band” was a 
royal prerogative and castles and for- 
tified towns already had wind groups 


called “Waits” in England and 
“Turmer” in Germany. What: is 
more, the minstrel guilds of Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Europe even 
established juridical courts at Vien- 
na (1288) and England (1350) 
which set the pattern for the super- 
vision of the training of wind play- 
ers as well as their employment. 
These guilds played a notable part 
in the development of wind music, 
since they not only protected the 
performer but also acted as conserva- 
tories for the art. 

The England of Edward III and 
Henry VII shows  well-delineated 
wind bands with amply assorted 
brass, the shawn family and some 
percussion. We can follow a logical 
progression in England to 1622, 
where the town band of Norwich 
had a recorded instrumentation of 
4 Oboes, 3 Recorders, 2 Cornets, 
and 3 Trombones. 


Ralph Satz has long been an outstanding 
figure in the field of music education, as 
editor, teacher, writer, speaker, conductor 
and string bass virtuoso. He has served 
significantly in the editorial and educa- 
tional departments of several prominent 
music publishers and is now doing free- 
lance work as an editorial -consultant and 
advisor, with headquarters at 164 W. 79th 
St., New York. This enlightening article 
consists of excerpts from an address by 
Mr. Satz to the 11th National Conference 
of the College Band Directors National 
Association, reprinted by permission. 


The Past and Future 
of Band Music 


RALPH SATZ. 


By the mid-1700’s all of this had 
settled down to a fairly stable instru- 
mentation which in Germany was 


known as the “Harmonie Musik” 


and which consisted of 2 Oboes, 2 
Clarinets, 2 Horns and 2 Bassoons. 
This was then fixed, presumably by 
Frederick the Great, and became the 
instrumentation which we know to 
have been familiar to such compos- 
ers as Handel, Haydn, K. P. E. Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven. Mozart, es- 
pecially, explored the widest capa- 
bilities and beauties of the winds he 
used, still within the context of the 
“Harmonie Musik,” but essentially 
an extension of the town band with 
which he was familiar and which 
was his basic laboratory. It is to be 
assumed that had the historical pro- 
gression continued from this point, 
there would have been a tightly-knit 
experimentation’ and stabilization 
such as that which took place with 
the symphony orchestra. After all, it 
was done by the same experimenters 
—the composers. 


Revolutionary Change 


At this point, we come to the mu- 
tation. The French Revolution, with 
its tremendous military and social 
zeal, provided a new context for 
music. All music, for winds as well, 
was liberated from the courts and 
municipalities and became a hand- 
maiden of the out-door pageant. 
Janissary Music, especially its exotic 
percussion, used only experimentally 
by Haydn in his Military Symphony 
and Mozart in his opera The Serag- 
lio, became a literal craze with wind 


bands. As a result, it became neces- 
sary to balance these new instru- 
mental recruits with all sorts of 


other winds. Typical of those forces 


was the following: 10 Flutes, 30 
Clarinets, 18 Bassoons, 4 Trumpets, 
2 Tubae Lituae, 2 Buccins, 12 
Horns, 3 Trombones, 8 Serpents and 
10 Percussion—a total -of 99. Com- 
pare this with an ordinary massed 
band at one of our festivals today. 

From this point on, things seemed 
to go awry. After Beethoven and 
Berlioz, no one of any stature 
seemed to take the wind band se- 


Tiously. 


Whereas the symphony orchestra 
seemed to test each new applicant 
very carefully before adding it to its 
instrumental roster, the band be- 
came the repository of all sorts of 
outlandish experiments. It may be 
because of this inherent lack of cau- 
tion and dignity that 19th-century 
composers refused to take the band 
seriously. The remainder of the 19th 
century was to pass before important 
composers began to utilize the wind 
band again, though several did carry 
on the wind tradition by creating 
fine works for woodwind quintet in- 
stead. 

It was only after World War I 
that a few brave spirits began to 
write for the band again—among 
them Grainger, Holst and Vaughan- 
Williams. But despite the herculean 
efforts and offers of commissions by 
Edwin Franko Goldman and others, 
the general prospect continued to 
look rather bleak. If the occasional 
work did get written, it was fre- 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Barney Kessel means guitar to a great many people. A jazz guitar...a guitar with 
individual sounds...a guitar with a highly personal technique...a guitar that makes 
you feel you’ve experienced something very special after you’ve heard it played. It’s the 
magic of this guitar which gives Barney his perennial position at the top of the popularity 
polls. Barney is one of the most inventive and vital musicians in jazz...as a soloist, in 
a combo, with a big-name band. Whether he’s playing a concert in Paris or Venezuela, 
packing them in at Chicago’s London House and Hollywood’s Sanbah, or working (and 
directing ) a network TV show; Barney’s breathtaking creativity on the guitar produces 
reverent awe and loud acclaim. The sudden chord changes, distinctive tones and dra- 

And by the way, there are two 


matically varied har- 

monics are uniquely BAEN. E Y new Barney Kessel models being 

Barney Kessel guitar. K KE WN » KK L introduced by 
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- JAMES CHRISTIAN PFOHL 


‘UCCESSFUL summer music en- 
campment programs do not just 
“happen”; they result from a com- 
bination of vital factors, each of 
which is a necessary element in at- 
taining the overall aims of such an 
endeavor. 

One of the prime requisites for a 
summer music camp is, of course, its 
geographical location. An _ ideal 
camp should be situated so that it 
has freedom to carry on a music pro- 
gram with beautiful surroundings, 
recreational facilities and “accessi- 
ble” seclusion. Natural beauty is 
unquestionably essential as a setting 
for artistic expression. In like man- 
ner, adequate supervised recreation- 
al facilities are a must if young mu- 
sicians are to be wholesomely well 
rounded. But of equal importance is 
the somewhat paradoxical “acces- 
sible” seclusion. If a music camp is 
to fulfill its purpose—that is, if it is 
to be a real camp—it should be away 
from the daily public, yet available 
to the concert public. 

The whole purpose behind the or- 
ganization of a music camp is to give 
young people concentrated musical 
training, with as much camping ex- 
perience as possible. Campers liter- 
ally live out-of-doors in close com- 


James Christian Pfohl, founder and di- 
rector of Transylvania Music Camp and 
the Brevard Music Center, North Carolina, 
is one of the most dynamic and vital fig- 
ures in the field of music education today. 
He will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Transylvania Music Camp dur- 
ing the 1961 season, June 22 to August 6. 
Dr. Pfohl was director of music at David- 
son College for nineteen years and con- 
ductor of the Charlotte Symphony Orches- 
tra for nine years. In 1952 he became music 
director and conductor for the Jacksonville 
Symphony Orchestra in Florida and today 
still commutes by plane for rehearsals and 
concerts throughout the South. 


munion with the beauties of nature. 
In such a setting they develop a nat- 
ural balance in their lives and learn 
that there is a “time to work and a 
time to play.” Through a carefully 
regulated schedule, young musicians 
become well rounded in all phases 
of group experience, especially if the 
camp is co-educational. They learn 
the meaning of self-discipline, co- 
operation, responsibility, self-expres- 
sion and social poise. 

In the physical layout of a music 


camp, the plans for living and teach-. 


ing areas are naturally important, 
but they need not be complicated. 
The living-quarters should be off to 
themselves and well supervised. In- 
dividual cabins under the direction 
of counselors afford a closeness and 
a’type of family life not available in 
a dormitory. A central dining-hall 
enables the entire camp to come to- 


Entrance to 


~Photo by the Dishinger Studio 


gether at least three times a day. 

Housing for teaching facilities will 
necessitate cabins and studios where 
teachers may give private and group 
instruction. Although campers may 
have numerous places to practice 
out-of-doors, there should be indoor 
facilities for private practicing. It is 
necessary to have adequate space for 
group rehearsals. 

An ideal location and adequate 

(Continued on page 53) 


—Photo by Darrel Joseph 
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ALL REYNOLDS 


With the recent purchase of eight Reynolds Double French Horns the entire Brass 
Section (above) of the famous Purdue Symphonic Band is now equipped with Reynolds 
instruments. The selection of Reynolds Brass was made after careful tests by Director 
of University Bands, Al G. Wright and his brass staff. According to Mr. Wright, 
“The high quality and difficulty of the musical literature performed by the Purdue 
Symphonic Band demands that we obtain only the finest instruments for use in this 
organization. We find that a richer sonority and a finer ensemble balance is obtained 
by employing matched sets of brass instruments.” . 


PRODUCTS OF 
RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Reynolds, Martin and Blessing Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Exclusive Distributors of Roth Violins, Pancordion and Crucianelli Accordions 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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Songs of The Shipmen 


STAN HUGILL 


HE sailing-ship man of the days 

that are gone was a “primitive” 
in the first meaning of the. word— 
he was near to nature. And so it is 
quite natural to suppose his earliest 
music attempts were imitative of the 
creaking of the timbers, of the whine 
of the blocks, of the sighing of the 
wind in the rigging, of the cry of 
the gull and of the hiss of the spind- 
rift. 

To these weird cries and yelps a 
solo of meaningless words would 
have been wedded and later a regu- 
lar theme supplied, the resultant 
mixture being the alternate solo, re- 
frain, solo, refrain pattern of most 
shipboard hauling songs. 

But being of a conservative nature, 
our “shypman”, as he developed his 
songs musically -and enlarged his 
lyrics, did not jettison his earlier 
weird and primitive cries. He kept 
these for final pulls and hand-over 
hauling so that they can be heard 
occasionally even today when some 
not-so-young shellback seizes a rope 
in his tarry paws. And it is thanks 
to this conservatism that collectors 
have been able to produce in printed 
form these aged and ageless hauling 
and heaving songs known as shanties. 

Unfortunately, when one gets 
down to origins, dates and -details, 


Stan Hugill, presently bosun of the 
O.BSS,  Aberdovey, has absorbed the 
chanteys of the sea since he was 14 years 
of age, when he first went to sea. He has 
served on vessels of all nationalities and 
types and was active in the Royal Navy 
during the Second World War. Mr. Hugill’s 
book, “Shanties from the Seven Seas”, pub- 
lished in this country by FE. P. Dutton, Inc., 
puts the Welsh author’s phenomenal mu- 
sical memory into print. 
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the collector and student finds him- 
self a little fog-bound. The songs are 
there; they have outlasted the rust 
and prejudices of the years, but their 
origins, countries of birth and au- 
thorship, all these matters are more 
than a trifle hazy. 

The problem facing the collector 
is the fact that in the latter days of 
sail the shanty became an almost in- 
ternational song with its homeland 
and origin lost. We have found it 
possible to trace some to their pos- 
sible roots but the sources of the 
greater number can only be guessed. 
Even the very word shanty, shantey, 
chanty or chantey—take your pick of 
spelling—has no apparent source. In 
fact it is of comparative recent usage. 
Dana didn’t use it. He calls these 
worksongs “songs for capstan and 


fall”. 


Shanty Origins 


In my recent book I have gone 


_into the various suggested meanings 


of the word, and I have traced many 
individual shanties to their possible 
beginnings. From my research I feel 
that it is fairly certain that the Ne- 
gro peoples, those of the Southern 
States and of the West Indies, and 
the Trishmen—those of county this 
or that, and of Liverpool and New 
York, were the main sources from 
whence the shanty, as we know it to- 
day, stemmed, a combination of the 
work of the two streams becoming 
the final settled pattern. The well- 
known Johnny Come Down to Hilo 
is an excellent example of this. 
These forms of course are mostly 
early or mid-nineteenth-century ex- 
amples of shanties. For older pat- 


terns we must seek sailor work songs 
with English, Scottish or border folk- 
song backgrounds — shore folksongs 
“saltwaterfied”. In this field research 
is diffcult—the writer is still seeking 
—but we have a few to offer. Of 
those within public domain A-rovin’, 
Whisky Johnny and Haul the Bow- 
line are probably the best examples. 
The last, in a slightly different form, 
harks back to the time of Chaucer. 
Others of fair antiquity are the cap- 
stan songs. Goodbye Fare-ye-well and 
Lowlands and the hauling song 
Cheerily Man. Some Scandinavian 
Opsangs (shanties) can be traced 
back to the mid-seventeen hundreds 
and Hayet, the great French shanty 
authority, feels that Pique la Baleine 
in the form of a rowing song harks 


- bagk to the galley slaves of the seven- 


teenth century. In my book IT have 
recorded instances of the singing of 
work songs in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries but those centuries 
appear to be devoid of any connect- 
ing material. 

The jobs at which these songs 
“cheered the soul, cursed the after- 
guard and owners, measured the beat 
and lightened the labour” were 
many. At the capstan (used for heav- 
ing up the anchor) the most preten- 
tious were, sung—songs with four-line 
verses and full choruses. At the be- 
ginning of the task a march was 
often the thing, hence songs from 
the days of the American Civil War, 
tarred and salted for sailor use, were 
extremely popular. As the ship was 
hove nearer her anchor the tempo 
would slow, the time-honoured four- 
line shanties like Shenandoah, San- 
tiana and. Stormalong would be 

(Continued on page 55) 
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“For the finest in tympani to timbales... 


look to LUDWIG... most famous name on drums” 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY BANDS 
Al G. Wright, director 
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NE of the most promising na- 
tions in the African community 
today, and one which has recently 
gained its independence, is Nigeria. 
Because of its vast resources, its rela- 
tively high literacy rate as- well as 
its populous area, Nigeria could well 
emerge as the focal point for all 
African nations culturally as well as 
politically. Of all the newly inde- 
pendent African nations of the last 
decade, including Ghana, few have 
shared the same degree of interest 
among established world powers as 
Nigeria. Although this large nation 
can only boast a brief history of 
several months, its unique traditions 
and culture: have already aroused 
the curiosities of scholars, politicians, 
artisans and musicians. 

Musically speaking and contrary 
to western educational systems, there 
is no formal musical training avail- 
able to Nigerian youth. Musical in- 
struction is not a component part 
of the curricula of students on any 
educational level. Recording com- 
panies, music publishing houses, or 
private music studios for vocal and 
instrumental instruction are non-ex- 
istent. Moreover, there are no tradi- 
tional schools of musical thought or 
development as found in western 
' civilization. Nevertheless, music is an 
alive, meaningful force in the every- 
day life of the Nigerian. 

The key to an intelligent under- 


The current series of articles on music in 
various countries of the world motivated 
William Goins to contribute this article on 
Nigerian music. He sheds some light on the 
musical complexities of this newly inde- 
pendent nation. Mr. Goins, a pianist, is a 
teacher of elementary school music in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The Music 
ot 


WILLIAM GOINS 


Nigeria 


easily found when one refrains from 
any attempt to appraise or compare 
the musical traditions of this nation 
with those of western societies. Such 
restraint is sometimes difficult for 
westerners whose ears have been at- 
tuned to such musical essentials as 
form, beauty, and homogeneity of 
tone; however it is a rarity to find 
these components present in Niger- 
ian music. 


No Set Concerts 


It is interesting to note that on 
no occasion would one find musical 
performances rehearsed or prepared 
by the executants. Thus, concerts, 
booking agents and concert halls 
have no place in the lives of the tra- 
ditional Nigerian musician. His per- 
formance assumes the character of 
a spontaneous expression of rhythm, 
song and instrumental accompani- 
ment. Unlike western music, where 
instrumental music and vocal. music 
are often treated as separate media 
of expression, Nigerian music usual- 
ly represents a combined vocal and 
instrumental effort with each medi- 
um equally dependent on the other. 

The instruments used in Nigerian 
music vary from region to region as 
well as from tribe to tribe. Usually 
they are native instruments which 
are made or manufactured in Ni- 
geria. However, in regions where 
western influence has been more 
dominant, it is quite common to find 
wide use being made of western per- 
cussion and brass instruments. 

In the northern region of Nigeria, 
the most populous, there is a very 
popular instrument that bears the 


standing of the music of Nigeria is . 


Nigerian Musician 
—Courtesy, Nigerian Embassy 


name “trumpet”. It is a brass in- 
strument of two types (long and 
short) whose general length may vary 
from four to twelve feet long. Unlike 
our western type trumpet, it is not 
coiled nor does it make use of valves. 
Variation of tone is simply attained 
through varying the position of the 
lips through the mouthpiece. This 
type “trumpet” is only used by and 
for the chiefs of a particular tribe for 
local ceremonial events. Each chief 
maintains his own personal staff of 
trumpeters for these occasions. 

One of the most widely used in- 
struments in this region for public 
entertainment is a tvpe of single 
stringed instrument called a goge. 
The instrument is made of horse 
skin and its bow is made of ‘hair 
taken from the tail of a horse. The 
sound is produced by rubbing the 
bow against this single string. There 
is a unique type of goge called a 
calabash that is also very popular, es- 
pecially in accompanying dances. 
Native type flutes made of plane 
trees are widely used, as are many 
types of goat-skinned drums. 

Music in the eastern and western 
regions of Nigeria manifest more of 
western influence than that which is 
found in their northern counterpart. 
There are two prime factors that ac- 
count for such influence. First, al- 
though these regions are less popu- 
lated, there are more people in these 
areas who possess western education. 
Moreover, the people living in these 

(Continued on page 56) 
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our times 


_ the composer of today flows the music that reflects 
our lives and our times. Contemporary composers who 
are making significant contributions to the music of our 


times are among these distinguished composers, who license 
much of their music for performance through BMI. 


WILLIAM T. AMES 
RICHARD ARNELL 
GEORGES AURIC 
JACOB AVSHALOMOV 
ERNEST BACON 
FREDERIC BALAZS 


ROBERT ERICKSON 
ALVIN ETLER 
ROBERT EVETT 
MANUEL DE FALLA 
VIVIAN FINE 
WOLFGANG FORTNER 


ESTHER WILLIAMSON BALLOU IRWIN FISCHER 


GEORGE BARATI 
SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW 
LESLIE BASSETT 

BELA BARTOK 

JAMES BEALE 

JOHN J. BECKER 
NICOLAI BEREZOWSKI 
ALBAN BERG 

ARTHUR BERGER 
THEODOR BERGER 
HERMAN BERLINSKI 
GORDON W. BINKERD 
BORIS BLACHER 
HENRY BRANT 

CARL BRICKEN 
HAROLD BROWN 
THOMAS CANNING 
ELLIOTT CARTER 
ALFREDO CASELLA 
NORMAN CAZDEN 
CHOU WEN-CHUNG 
AVERY CLAFLIN 
HENRY LELAND CLARKE 
‘MICHAEL COLGRASS 
EDWARD T. CONE 
HENRY COWELL . 
LUIGI DALLAPICCOLA 

- JOHANN NEPOMUK DAVID 
. NORMAN DELLO JOIO 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
RICHARD DONOVAN 
KLAUS EGGE 

WERNER EGK 
GOTTFRIED VON EINEM 
GEORGES ENESCO 
HEIMO ERBSE 


BMI 


MAY, 1961 


. WILLIAM FLANAGAN 


JOHAN FRANCO 

JEAN FRANCAIX 
PETER RACINE FRICKER 
EDWIN GERSCHEFSKI 
MIRIAM GIDEON 
GIORGIO F. GHEDINI 
P. GLANVILLE-HICKS 
ROGER GOEB 

PARKS GRANT 
CAMARGO GUARNIERI 
ERNESTO HALFFTER 
ROY HARRIS 

LOU HARRISON 
FREDERIC HART 
KARL AMADEUS HARTMANN 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT 
BERNHARD HEIDEN 
EVERETT HELM 

HANS WERNER HENZE 
BERNARD HERRMANN 
PAUL HINDEMITH 
WELLS HIVELY 
WILLIAM HOSKINS 
ALAN HOVHANESS 
ANDREW IMBRIE 
CHARLES IVES 

LEOS JANACEK 
DONALD JENNI 
LOCKREM JOHNSON 
ERICH ITOR KAHN 
ULYSSES KAY 

HOMER KELLER 
ROBERT KELLY 
HARRISON KERR 
JACK KILPATRICK 


BROADCAST 
MUSIC, INC. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


GISELHER KLEBE 
ELLIS B. KOHS 
ERNST KRENEK 
EZRA LADERMAN 
EMANUEL LEPLIN 
JOHN LESSARD 

H. MERRILLS LEWIS 
ROLF LIEBERMANN 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD 
ANTONIO LORA 
OTTO LUENING 

TEO MACERO 

G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 
JUAN MANEN 

{GOR MARKEVITCH 
FRANK MARTIN 
BOHUSLAV MARTINU 
JOSEPH MARX 
ROBERT McBRIDE 
COLIN McPHEE 

JAN MEYEROWITZ 
DARIUS MILHAUD 
CHARLES MILLS 
LAWRENCE MOSS 
WALTER MOURANT 


. ROBERT NAGEL 


DIKA NEWLIN 
JOAQUIN NIN 

LUIGI NONO 

CARL ORFF 

HALL OVERTON 
ROBERT PARRIS 
MARIO PERAGALLO 
GEORGE PERLE 
GOFFREDO PETRASSI 
DANIEL PINKHAM 
PAUL PISK 
WALTER PISTON 
MARCEL POOT 
QUINCY PORTER 
FRANCIS POULENC 
LELAND H. PROCTER 
GIACOMO PUCCINI 
MAURICE RAVEL 
MAX REGER 


-OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
_ WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


VITTORIO RIETI 
JOAQUIN RODRIGO 
MIKLOS ROZSA 

DANE RUDHYAR 

PEDRO SANJUAN 

ERIK SATIE 

HARALD SAEVERUD 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
GUNTHER SCHULLER 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
PAUL SCHWARTZ 
MATYAS SEIBER 

ROGER SESSIONS 

RALPH SHAPEY 
SEYMOUR SHIFRIN 
LEONE SINIGAGLIA 
NIKOS SKALKOTTAS 
HALE SMITH 

RUSSELL SMITH 

LEON STEIN 

HALSEY STEVENS 
KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN 
GERALD STRANG 

IGOR STRAVINSKY 
CARLOS SURINACH 
KAROL SZYMANOWSKI 
ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
MICHAEL TIPPETT 
ERNST TOCH 

LESTER TRIMBLE 
JOAQUIN TURINA 
VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY 
AURELIO DE LA VEGA 
JOHN VERRALL 

HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 
ROBERT WARD 

BEN WEBER 

ANTON WEBERN 

KURT WEILL 

JAROMIR WEINBERGER 
ADOLPH WEISS 

EGON WELLESZ 

FRANK WIGCLESWORTH 
ALEC WILDER 

JOSEPH WOOD 

CHARLES WUORINEN 
YEHUDI WYNER 
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They Taught Their 


JOSEPHINE LOVE 


HE annals of music history 

contain a number of interesting 
—though somewhat painful—stories 
of the efforts of gifted adults to cul- 
tivate the talents of younger rela- 
tives. Such passages occur in the 
biographies of Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Béla Bartok, 
among others. 

There are well-documented anec- 
dotes concerning the lessons given 
Johann Sebastian Bach by his older 
brother, Johann Christoph. Johann 
Sebastian was, in turn, to undertake 
the instruction of his sons, six of 
them destined to become accom- 
plished musicians. The childhood of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was 
dominated by the driving ambition 
of his father, a competent but rather 
unfulfilled individual. Beethoven's 
relationships with children reflected 
his intense, combustible personality. 
The musical education of his neph- 
ew Karl, whom he adored and 
eventually adopted, was assigned to 
his friend Karl Czerny, with the 
uncle making valuable suggestions to 
teacher and pupil. 

Robert Schumann’s children are 
barely a footnote on a page of mu- 
sic history but three are tenderly, 
though briefly, immortalized in the 
dedication of three Sontatas for the 
Young, opus 118—“For the Remem- 


Josephine Harreld Love composed this 
informative article for a special supervised 
study under the direction of Dr. Margaret 
Selden of the Wayne State University Music 
Department. Mrs. Love, a concert pianist 
and teacher, is a post-Master’s degree en- 
rollee, a graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music and the possessor of a Master of Arts 
degree in Musicology from Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


brance of Julie,” “Memento for 
Elise,” “Dedicated to Maria.” The 
first seven pieces of Album for the 
Young, opus 68, were a seventh 
birthday gift for his oldest child. 
These and the other thirty-six pieces 
of the collection were drawn from a 
sketchbook of miniatures composed 
for children. In 1848, shortly after 
the birthday presentation, Album for 
the Young was published. 

The first books of Mikrokosmos by 
Béla Bart6k were written to instruct 
the composer’s son, Peter. Bartok’s 
own first piano teacher had been his 
mother. 


Parent Teachers 


This concern of parents with the 
problems of teaching keyboard fa- 
cility has produced fascinating mu- 
sical documents of enduring qual- 
ity. Leopold Mozart compiled a Lit- 
tle Music Book and presented it to 
Wolfgang on January 27, 1762, the 
child’s sixth birthday. The album 
was a collection of compositions by 
composers Leopold considered good 
models for his son. He transcribed 
and arranged them to carry out a 
planned sequence of instruction. (A 
music book for Karl van Beethoven 
was, unfortunately, never under- 
taken!) 

Albums presented to their chil- 
dren by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Robert Schumann and Béla Barték 
consist almost entirely of original 
works by these composers. Together 
they form an engaging and unique 
body of father-to-child literature of 
the piano, a treasury of instructional 
and recital music for all children. 

A Little Clavier Book for Wilhelm 


Families 


Friedemann, Bach’s oldest ‘ child, 
made its appearance on January 22, 
1720. The boy was nine years old. It 
was used later for other members of 
the family, along with other instruc- 
tion books written by the elder Bach. 
On the first page the father had 
drawn the various clefs in current 
use, with staves and notes illustrat- 
ing their purpose. The pages that 
followed contained a table of orna- 
ments and their exact interpretation, 
an exercise in fingering according to 
the ideas of Bach and utilizing the 
thumb, heretofore not generally em- 
ployed in keyboard technique of the 
period. Suites by Richter and Stél- 
zel were included, but the bulk of 
composition was Bach's. The Little 
Clavier Book is a systematic ap- 
proach to keyboard technique and 
musicality through works that now 
are hallowed by time. It contains 36 
Praeambula or Preludes. Some of 
these appear in modern editions as 
the Little Preludes, others were 
adapted by Bach for use in the first 


book of the Well-Tempered Clavier. 


Fifteen are the Two-Part Inventions. 
The fourteen “Fantasien” or “Sym- 
phonien” are today better known as 
Three-Part Inventions. 

‘ Bach also included examples of 
standard forms of Baroque keyboard 
literature—the chorale-prelude, can- 
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on, fugue, a piece with groundbass 
and familiar dance-movements: min- 
uet, courante, allemande and gigue. 

It should be recalled that the 
Clavier Book was designed for the 
first-born child, Bach’s brightest 
hope for the continuance of family 
tradition. Members of the Bach clan 
possessed a profound sense of family 
responsibility. A Bach provided for 
the education of his younger kin, an 
attitude that may account for the 
singular artistic achievement of the 
dynasty. 

Robert Schumann’s Album for the 
Young was a skillful essay in nine- 
teenth-century styles and keyboard 
expression. It displayed the peculiar 
pianism of the composer, hints of 
musico-literary inclinations as well 
as clever “imitations” of other Ro- 
mantic composers. 

Schumann was fascinated by 
childhood. He wrote many composi- 
tions for children. While Scenes from 
Childhood, opus 15, was a distilla- 
tion of thoughts and feelings about 
childhood, Album for the Young was 
for the purpose of providing elemen- 
tary teaching pieces for his children 
and pupils. The first eighteen are as- 
signed to “the smaller ones,” the next 
twenty-five to “the more grown-up 
ones.” Easy keys and rhythms are 
employed. The forms are simple, 
binary and episodical. Titles of the 
first compositions in the Album are 
intended to appeal to the very 
young—Soldier’s March, The Happy 
Farmer, Poor Orphan, Wild Rider, 
etc. As the Album increases in diffi- 
culty, the titles are more sophisti- 
cated—Romance, Echoes from the 
Theater, Canonic Song. There are 
allusions to other composers. May, 
dear May . . . is reminiscent of Men- 
delssohn’s Songs Without Words, as 
is Remembrance which, in the orig- 
inal edition, bore the date of Men- 
delssohn’s death, November 4, 1847. 
Number 21, marked “Langsam und 
mit Ausdruck zu spielen,” is an im- 
provisation on an aria from Beetho- 
ven’s opera Fidelio. Northern Song 
is composed around the notes G A 
D E, the letters forming the name of 
a popular, Danish composer of the 
period. Two preludes and a little 
fugue reflect Schumann’s great in- 
terest in the music of Bach. Two 
compositions called Wintertime in 
spirit and title suggest Schubert. 

Thus the talented and ingenious 
Schumann introduces the young pi- 
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Béla Barték 


anist to representative musical ideas 
of the Romantic period. The ex- 
quisite miniatures are artful expres- 
sions of his versatility as composer 
and his literary-mindedness. 


Bartok’s Textbook 


Béla Bartok’s Mikrokosmos is a 
textbook of pianistic technique 
aimed at both mind and fingers of 
the child. There are references to 
numerous problems and patterns of 
twentieth-century musical composi- 
tion in simple transparent construc- 
tions as well as in dynamic and com- 


plex concert studies. How successful 


he was will be decided when there is 
more general use of Mikrokosmos in 
the instruction of children. Barték 
wrote the work after long years in 
active composition and a quarter of 
a century of teaching. Like Bach and 
Schumann, he addressed himself to 
the need for simple but good writing 
for children. A foreshadowing of this 
interest appeared in other pedagogic 
works, among these For Children 
published in 1908. Mikrokosmos was 
composed between 1926 and 1937. 
The first four books are for the be- 
ginning pupil. The first nine pieces 
of Book I cover the essentials of 
musical notation—time, key, and 
mode. Numerous technical problems 
are dealt with in the pieces that fol- 
low. Many are polyphonic in struc- 
ture, with use of devices such as 
direct imitation, double counter- 
point, inversion, mirror technique, 
stretto, diminution and augmenta- 


tion. The medieval modes are used, 
oriental and whole-tone scales. There 
are exercises in legato-playing, stac- 
cato, dynamics, playing with circular 
arm movement. Bart6k stresses re- 
peatedly the values obtained from 
training the mental faculties to 
work quickly and analytically. As 
though making an announcement of 
the similarity of his purposes with 
those of the other two composers of 
our father-to-child sequence, he in- 
cluded a Hommage to J. S. Bach and 
one to Robert Schumann. None of 
these pieces departs too far from the 
simple evocation of the folk-spirit in 
music that characterizes much of the 
work of this extraordinary composer. 

The Bach, Schumann and Bartok 
albums are masterworks in their own 
right as well as effective textbooks. 
They are well-known and much- 
used. These pages are written not as 
an introduction but as an invitation 
to reappraisal and reinvestigation of 
them and as a plea for their more 
general and systematic use. The lit- 
tle Bach Clavier Book brought to 
young Wilhelm Friedemann accept- 
ed practices of seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century composition and 
the inspiration of a gift from a father 
whose genius remains unchallenged. 
Album for the Young was a skillful 
introduction of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury child to the musical expression 
of Romanticism. The Béla Barték 
Mikrokosmos, a microcosm of twen- 
tieth-century idioms, devices and 
trends, stimulates the imagination of 
today’s young towards thoughts and 
speculations about the music of the 
future. The child of our day can 
explore all three as his legacy from 
three great centuries of keyboard 
composition. >>> 


The 44th successive season of New 
York’s Stadium Concerts will open 
on Tuesday, June 20, at Lewisohn 
Stadium and will run through Satur- 
day, August 5. Concerts will be 
scheduled on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings and 
Fridays and Sundays will be reserved 
for performances postponed due to 
inclement weather. Among the con- 
ductors scheduled to appear are 


"Josef Krips, Pierre Monteux, Vladi- 


mir Golschmann, Franz Allers, Alex- 
ander Smallens, Alfredo Antonini 
and Siegfried Landau. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER THE SECOND PIANO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
EASTMAN JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 4 * FOR THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOL OF PIANO TEACHER AND THE COLLEGE PIANO 
© MU S IC e TEACHER ° Complete cost for the six weeks—$395 
WHICH INCLUDES: 
Private piano instruction 
To continue studying piano literature........... apeieericayeeteue 2 credits 
To sities canals for your 1961-62 piano recital............... 2 credits 


AND INCLUDES: Total of six hours fromthe following: 


Courses Involving Performance 


Piano Pedagogy 

Piano Class instruction 2 credits 


AN N OUNCES ad @ Correlated Methods Course - 


Correlated Courses for Enrichment and Information 


ALSO INCLUDES: Room and board (breakfast and evening 
dinner) @ Practice facilities for piano and harp e Registratio 
fee 


THE FIFTH PIANO TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP e 
JULY 24 TO JULY 28 ¢ OBJECTIVES: 


More emphasis on music-making 

e Less emphasis on methods 

e More opportunity for class discussion 

e Revised bibliography of contemporary and neglected 19th century piano 
music 

e Five lecture-recital and discussion periods 

e Critical evaluation of editions of 18th and 19th century keyboard music 

e Piano literature used in the Workshop will be at all levels of advancement 


For a specially prepared description of the Piano Teachers’ Institute and the Piano Teachers’ Workshop, write to: 


= EDWARD EASLEY 
Director of Admissions ° 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON, DIRECTOR 


DEGREES—The Eastman School of Music offers degree programs for the pianist, as follows: 
¢ Bachelor of Music with piano as the major instrument ¢ Master of Music in Music Literature 
with piano as the major instrument ¢ Doctor of Musical Arts with piano as the major instrument. 


JI HOSE, 
DIRECTOR. 


THE FACULTY 


MAJOR PIANO FACULTY  « Piano Sight:Reading. Harry Watts 
Eugene List, visiting teacher Harry Watts, John Celentano 


THE SUMMER SESSION OFFERS OTHER COURSES OF INTEREST TO THE PIANIST: 


Courses in Composition (at all levels of advancement). . hisses ..Henry Cowell, Herbert Elwell, Wayne Barlow 
For information concerning degree courses or courses of special interest, write to: 

EDWARD EASLEY 


Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 
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AUDREY THOMAS 


HE Air Force's WAF Band, 

youngest of the official Service 
Bands, celebrates its tenth anniver- 
sary this year. Organized in January, 
1951, by Chief of Air Force Bands 
and Music Colonel George S. How- 
ard, the WAF Band's first members 
rehearsed with the male band at 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, un- 
til enough feminine musicians had 
enlisted to form a separate unit. In 
December, 1951, Chief Warrant Of- 
ficer Samuel Kurtz surrendered the 
baton to WAF Captain MaryBelle 
Nissly, who has headed the unit for 
the past nine years. 

No day or situation is typical for 
USAF’s 50 lady musicians, now sta- 
tioned at Norton Air Force Base, 
California. Concerts in Constitution 
Hall, serenades for the President of 
Ireland, ticker tape parades, honor 
ceremonies, military reviews and fu- 
nerals are all in the day’s work for 
versatile bandswomen. Life in the 
Band is a panorama of people, places 
and performances. 

On the television screen, the WAF 
have been musical guests of TV 
personalities Dave Garroway, Ar- 
thur Godfrey, Garry Moore, Jack 
Bailey and Bill Leyden. 

NBC’s “Wide Wide World” fea- 
tured the lady musicians in a TV 
special from New York’s Rockefeller 
Plaza, where unco-operative heavens 
poured forth a deluge that ruined 
coiffures and uniforms alike. Bands- 
women, undaunted, wound up a sa- 
lute to the Armed Forces with mas- 
cara running and rain washing away 
the ink on music manuscript. 

New York provided the Band with 


Captain Audrey Thomas is Deputy Com- 
mander of the United States Air Force’s 
WAF Band. Theirs is a musical organiza- 
tion beset with unique situations, gender 
notwithstanding, with headquarters at Nor- 
ton Air Force Base, California. 


its largest—and its smallest—audi- 
ence. An estimated 5,000,000 viewers 
saw the musicians on TV’s “Wide 
Wide World”; but it was an audi- 
ence of one that captured the hearts 
of Band members. Thirteen-year-old 
Clyde Garnett, in an iron lung for 
eight years, saw his first live band 
when the WAF arranged a special 
performance in his front yard. Seat- 
ed on kitchen chairs donated by 
neighbors, the musicans beat out 
everything from modern jazz to 
Clyde’s request for Happy Birthday, 
in honor of the girl next door. 

In Illinois, WAF Band members 
greeted noted bandleader Fred War- 
ing at Springfield’s municipal air- 
port. The maestro promptly put the 
Band through its musical paces with 
a Waring-style rendition of When 
the Saints Go Marching In, racing 
it to a photo finish for newsmen and 
TV cameras. 

Latin-American visitors at the Pan 


Ready to tune up are WAF Band’s Air- 
man Second Class Catherine Zobel, fore- 
nd, Airman Second Class Vonda 
etersen, left, and Technical Sergeant 
Marjorie Sanders, right. 


Captain MaryBelle Nissly, WAF Band 
Commander and Conductor 


American Games gave the WAF 
musicians a thunderous reception in 
response to Latin-American numbers 
climaxed by the rousing “bullfight” 
song. 

A snowbound Capitol greeted 
Band members in January, 1961, 
when the unit marched in its third 
presidential inaugural parade. Mu- 
sic was strangled by icicles in horns; 
but Bandswomen, whose bulky over- 
coats hid such “un-GI” items as flan- 
nel pajama tops and_ brightly-col- 
ored sweaters, marched the two-and- 
threegjuarter mile parade to a lively 
drum cadence that failed only when — 
the 5’3” bass drummer had to run to 
maintain the 40-inch step demanded 
by parade officials. 

WAF Bandswomen call their dor- 
mitories at Norton Air Force Base 
“home”. Like all good troupers, 
however, they have learned to carry 
the comforts of home with them on 
tours, even on aircraft. Pillows, 
blankets, knitting, play.ng-cards, 
correspondence courses, magazines 
and number paintings turn a mili- 
tary aircraft into a big airborne “bar- 
racks”. Many a Band birthday party 
has been celebrated in the wide blue 
yonder with specially inscribed cakes 
baked in Air Force dining halls. On 
one holiday troop entertainment 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WARING 


WORKSHOP ANNOUNCES 
ALL NEW SESSIONS FOR ’61 


All-At-Home SCHEDULE 
ntal 
June 25-July 7 
One Youth Choral Workshop July 2-7 
Two Basic Choral Workshops July Ast 


One Sacred Music Workshop Aug. 6-11 


One Eleme' Music 
Education Workshop Aug. 13-18 


NEW—emphasis on how to teach others 
basic Waring concepts. 

NEW—exciting Music Reading course. 

NEW—library for listening, reading, writ- 
ing and studying. 


- NEW—world famous Pennsylvanians on 


hand as coaches, counselors, 
instructors. 
NEW—system of elective periods each 


day. 

NEW—Conducting and analytical Score 
Reading course. 

NEW—Sacred Music Workshop session 
emphasizes entire Church Choir 
program. 

— and Dance Band Work- 
shop. 


Since its inception in 1947, The Fred 
Waring Music Workshop has provided 
the Unique meeting ground for the 
Professional Educator and Professional 
Musician, and has pioneered in develop- 
ing and presenting for educational use, 
rehearsal and instructional techniques 


based on its accumulated professional 


experience in concerts, films, recordings, 
radio and television. 


This is the summer activity which con- 
tinues to attract directors and musicians 
from every state and possession of the 
United States. 


The 1961 Faculty, headed by Fred War- 
ing, will include Dr. Lara Hoggard, 
America’s Master “Teacher - Artist’, 
Former Dean of the Waring Workshop, 
Mr. Frank A. Piersol, Director of Bands, 
lowa State University; Professor Gladys 
Tipton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
— and many other famous profes- 
sional musicians and educators. Also staff 
of the Pennsylvanians. 


Ten Ennis Davis Working Scholarships 
for College-age instrumental and/or Vo- 
cal Musicians will be again granted at the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop. For Ap- 


plication and Details—write: Registrar. 


Mrs. Carolyn T. Davis, Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap 2, Pennsylvania 


Please send free brochure on the all NEW 1961 Fred Waring Music 


INRED WARING 
MUSIC WORKSHOP 


For complete information and Brochure 
on the all NEW sessions for 1961, send 


coupon. 
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Workshop Sessions. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 


ZONE. STATE, 


CITY. 
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| Analyzing the 


HE embouchure consists of ‘the 

lip muscles and the facial mus- 
cles used in producing the sound on 
a musical instrument. These muscles 
can most easily be put into action 
by taking a breath and “buzzing” 
the lips without the use of a mouth- 
piece. You will notice the muscles 
around the upper lip and along the 
area of the cheeks being used. These 
muscles need to be developed until 
one can play a brass instrument with 
the cup-mouthpiece using very little 
pressure against the lips. There is no 
such thing as “no-pressure,” but 
there can be a minimum of mouth- 
piece pressure, just enough pressure 
to keep a firm lip-contact on the 
mouthpiece throughout the playing 
range of the instrument. Pressure 
should be exerted by the muscles 
themselves against each other so that 
the lips can be held firmly as the 
air from the lungs passes between 
them. The center of the lips will 
vibrate, producing a musical tone. 
This vibrating center should be held 
open as far as possible for each tone, 
in order to produce a full, rich 
- sound. If the centers of the lips are 
pinched together either by the mus- 
cles of the lips or by the mouth- 
piece, the resulting tones will be 
pinched, thin or shallow. 

The degree of flexibility and the 
muscular texture of the lips is very 
important to the success of a musi- 
cian, especially a brass instrumental- 


Chief Musician Charles R. Shoults, pres- 
ently the Head of the Brass Depaztment 
at the U. S. Navy School of Music in 
Washington, D. C., is proficient in several 
brass instruments. Chief Shoults supervises 
the quarterly instrumental auditions and 
teaches the euphonium at the Navy school. 
He played the Eb cornet for the Chicago 
Salvation Army Cadet Band and he holds 
a degree in music education fron Missouri 
State College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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ist. One needs to strive constantly 
to develop a higher degree of flexi- 
bility and a greater control of the 
embouchure muscles in order to pro- 
gress to professional standing on a 
brass instrument. 


Two Placements 


There are two main considera- 
tions regarding the mouthpiece 
placement: vertical and horizontal 
placement. In the horizontal place- 
ment of the mouthpiece against the 
lips usually the most ideal position 
is as nearly centered as possible. One 
valid reason for playing to one side 
would be because of improper teeth 
formation or a scarred lip. Some- 
times a protruding tooth would be in 
the way of the rim of the mouthpiece 
if the mouthpiece were centered on 
the lips. In that case, the student 
should-shift to one side to find a 
more comfortable position. Some per- 
sons have scar tissue caused by an ac- 
cident which leaves a “dead spot” on 
the lips that will refuse to vibrate 
or cannot be controlled properly. 


Embouchure 


Here again, the student should try 
to find a position for the mouth- 
piece on the lips that will allow 
him to produce a clear, pleasing 
tone with as little force or “pres- 
sure” as possible. 

In vertical placement, we imme- 
diately run headlong into many dif- 
ferent opinions. Some say that one 
should use one-third upper lip and 
two-thirds lower lip on the mouth- 
piece and’ vice-versa when playing 
the French horn. I personally would 
recommend that the mouthpiece be 
placed vertically, as nearly centered 
as possible. Here, as in many prob- 
lems of playing, one should be 
careful not to insist on an exact 
placement of the mouthpiece to the 
detriment of flexibility and comfort 
of the student involved. 

In producing a sound on a brass 
instrument, the upper lip is prima- 
rily the vibrating lip and the lower 
lip is used for adjusting the size of 
the opening. Again, let me point 
out that this opening should be as 
large as possible for each tone that 
is produced in order to attain the 
fullest sound possible. The opening 
in the center of the lips is compared 
to the hub of a wheel, with the lip 
muscles serving as spokes, all point- 
ing toward the hub. The corners of 
the mouth are drawn back slightly 
and pulled slightly downward. Do 
not stretch the lips back in a “smile 
embouchure” but pucker in toward 
the center of the mouthpiece. As the 
lip muscles tense, the air passing 
through will be caused to vibrate 
at a higher rate of speed, causing 
a higher pitch to be produced. Re- 
member that the pitch of the tone 
is determined by the number of vi- 
brations per second of the lips, which 
in turn cause the air column to vi- 
brate accordingly. The pitch is not 

(Continued on page 57) 
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if they te tioting in music class... 


“Fear not (5 on the way 


MAY, 196] 


:Students with little aptitude and less interest in music can make a class- 
room chaotic. And channeling this natural exuberance of youth, par- 


ticularly youth that is resistant, taxes the ingenuity of even the most 


gifted teacher. 


Allen L. Richardson and Mary E. English have designed their general 
music course for junior and high school levels to capture the interest 
of the non-musical student through the exploration of many diversi- 
fied topics. Pupil enthusiasm is then sustained by a myriad of group 
activities flexible enough to engross pupils with varying levels of expe- 
rience. Thus this hardest to handle student will develop musical matur- 


ity even though his musical skills are negligible. 


Of course a calm and productive class is of major importance, but 


awakening musical awareness in the uninitiated is even more 


rewarding. 


LIVING WITH MUSIC — Vols. 1 & 2 — in hard or soft cover 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


Dept. | 


WIT MARK REMICK 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. @ 619 West 54th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 
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Teaching 
JOHN W. 


HE tape recorder has become a 

standard teaching aid in many 
schools in the past few years, but its 
full possibilities have not yet been 
discovered by many music teachers. 
Some of the ways in which the tape 
recorder can be used in the music 
department are presented, here. It is 
assumed that good equipment is 
available, and that the operation of 
the machine is adequately skillful. 
The same techniques apply to any 
ensemble or to soloists. 

One of the most valuable uses of 
the tape recorder is that for motiva- 
tion. A choir almost always performs 
better if it is before an interested 
audience; the immediate playback of 
the performance of a number in re- 
hearsal transforms the choir into its 
own audience. Just as a “picture is 
worth a thousand words,” one hear- 
ing by a choir of its own poor per- 
formance is worth a thousand words 
of criticism and exhortation on the 
part of the conductor. A rather re- 
markable increase is seen in the 
choir’s effort and determination’ to 
excel when the group realizes that 
the tape will be performed for an- 
other choral group in the school; the 
effort becomes even greater if the 
tape is exchanged with the tape of 
a choir of, another school. Compari- 
sons of performances with other 
groups help develop discrimination 


Dr. John W. Molnar, presently Chairman 
of the Music Department of Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia, has had a long 
and distinguished career in music educa- 
tion, having-held numerous important posts 
in elementary and secondary schools as well 
as in colleges. Dr. Molnar has served as a 
choral clinician and conducted the Ten- 
nessee All-State Chorus. He has writtei ex- 
tensively on education and his compositions 
and orchestrations have been performed by 
such orchestras as the Cincinnati, Norfolk 
and Arlington Symphonies. 
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with Tape 
MOLNAR 


and critical acumen of aspects of per- 
formance, and the hearing of better 
performances by superior groups 
raises the standards of achievement 
on the part of the hearers. One can- 
not improve his performance if he 
does not know what a better per- 
formance is. 


‘Tapes for Comparison 


Tapes can be used to provide an 
overview of material to be studied. 
Recordings of the performances of 
compositions being studied by choirs 
of previous years can be kept, and 
performed for the current choir as 
an introduction to the music. Thus, 
not only can an analytic rather than 
a synthetic approach be used, but 
valuable rehearsal time can be saved. 
The repertoire of each succeeding 
choir becomes larger, and the variety 
and scope of music that is learned 
is increased. Suci: tapes can be used 
by choir members for individual 
study of assigned music out of class, 
or tapes for this purpose can be made 
by playing individual voice parts as 
well as the complete choral parts on 
the piano, permitting the individual 


to study his part alone and in rela- 


tion to the complete score. 

The singing of junior choirs and 
general music classes can be im- 
proved greatly by using a more ad- 
vanced group, such as an ensemble 
from the senior choir, to tape the 
music the less able group will study. 
The music is performed by the ad- 
vanced ensemble, with interpolated 
instruction by the teacher, and the 
tape is then used to do the actual 
teaching. The instructor is freed to 
move about the chorus, giving in- 
dividual help. 

Accompaniments can be taped for 
use in classes where a_ proficient 


pianist is not available, again releas- 
ing the teacher from this task. More 
elaborate accompaniments can be 
provided by the tape recorder; for 
instance, an organ accompaniment 
for an anthem, instrumental accom- 
paniments played by other school or- 
ganizations that rehearse at different 
times, or even accompaniments fur- 
nished by friends of the teacher who 
play instruments such as the harp. 
The tape recorder can be used to 
permit several groups to rehearse to- 
gether although separated physical- 
ly. Orchestral accompaniments can 
be taped for choir, and the choir can 
be recorded for the orchestra to hear 
as it rehearses. After school, special 
rehearsals and other scheduling dif- 
ficulties can be reduced in this man- 
ner. This is especially valuable while 
preparing an operetta or opera, for 
the orchestral accompaniments can 
be used by the soloists as they work 
on their parts individually. Need- 
less to say, a tape recorder can also 
be used for the improvement of dic- 
tion and the dramatic reading of 
lines by the operetta principals. 
Models of performances can be 
taped by specialists who are friends 
of the teacher, for use by the stu- 
dents. Tapes demonstrating special- 
ized technical and tonal problems of 
(Continued on page 67) 
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VIOLIN ASSEMBLY KIT 


Here’s the great new kit American hobbyists will assembl , 
i and play for musical enjoyment. 


The pieces are faultlessly molded for perfect 
fit. Kit includes all parts for violin 
and bow. Comes complete with 
assembly instructions. Self- 
teaching booklet helps 
hobbyist learn 

to play 

easily. 


PACKED: 
Individually packaged 


On display at the 
MUSIC MERCHANTS 


CONVENTION in magnificent four- : 

in Chicago’s Palmer House, color bow. os 
July 14 to 15 ; 


VIOLIN 


rhis handsome, rich-toned violin is pre- Individually 
ision crafted of sturdy plastic. Comes packed in 
ompletely assembled with carrying decorated 
ase and bow to assure maximum mu- —— 
carton. 


sical enjoyment. Self-teaching violin 
nstruction booklet enclosed. 


SRENCH AMERICAN REEDS 3050 WEBSTER AVENUE - NEW YORK 67, N.Y. 
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RESERVE YOUR ADVANCE COPY 


The 1961 Music Journal Annual 


FIFTH EDITION OVER 175 PAGES 
ORDER NOW 


© BIOGRAPHIES of over 400 leading music educators in this 
country (illustrated) . 


@ AUTHORITATIVE aide on various categories in the field 
of music, among them band, orchestra, chorus, piano, organ, 
opera, recreational instruments, records, etc. . . . 

@ LISTINGS of new publications and recordings released during 
the current year... 


® LISTINGS of Music Journal niidiline featured in 1960 and 
1961... 


@ ADVERTISING from the leaders of America’s music industry 
to help you plan your music programs. . . 


OTHER educational and entertaining features... 
Edited by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 


A copy of the 1961 Music Journal Annual sells for $4.50 to non-subscribers. If you subscribe 
now, you may get both the 1961 Music Journal Annual and one year’s subscription to Music 


Journal for only $5.00 (9 issues including the Annual). 
DON'T WAIT | RENEW TODAY | SUBSCRIBE NOW 


MUSIC JOURNAL 
157 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Please enter my subscription to Music Journal for one year, including the 1961 MUSIC JOURNAL ANNUAL. 


[] t enclose $5.00 for my one-year subscription. 
[_] Add 50¢ for Canadian postage & add $1.00 for other foreign postage. 
[_] Please bill me and add $1.00 to cover handling costs.* 


* In order to make possible these special prices, please enclose check with order, Billing, which entails added bookkeeping 
and mailing costs, forces us to make the extra charge for handling. 
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THE MUSIC TEACHER 


“Come in, my child,” the old man said. 
The kindly voice dispelled all dread. 
The tired, fading eyes surveyed 

This newest one in the parade. 
“Perhaps this is the one,” he thought, 
And in the bright, young face he sought 
A look that he had found before, 

In all the years, just once, no more, 

A miracle he can’t forget, 

The wonder lingers with him yet, 

And in the long, slow hours through, 
Abiding with him, always, too, © 

The hope that it may come again. 

“Sit down, my little one — now, then. . 
—Dorothy P. Barlow 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE ME 
FOR A SONG? 


I make my song of meadow flowers 
While wandering, unaware of hours. 
I make my song of shady. streams 
That float away with all my dreams. 

I make a song of morning dew, 

But, dear, my songs are all for you. 


I make my song of memory’s thread 
As golden as a baby’s head. 

I make my song of jasmine breath. 

I sing of life, I sing of death. 

I sing of old things and of new, 

But, dear, my songs are all for you. 


Experience covering more than twenty years in the field of 
fine electronic organs has brought Allen to a gratifying level 


What will you give me for a song? 
With life so short, eternity long, 


A dusty dollar will not do, of acceptance. 
Because my songs are just for you! This experience has been rich with technical developments 
—Alice Josephine Wyatt leading to the production of convincing organ sound. More 
recently it has evolved the first electronic organs offering 

> classic organ sound to meet a special need. 
| is iets It was a natural consequence that careful research into the 
THE MYSTERY OF MUSIC organ music of the baroque and classic periods would overflow 
h into other musical areas. The Allen Electric Harpsichord is 
poser hear each lovely note one result of this. 


Of song — before he writes his melody? 
This unusually flexible instrument eliminates the basic prob- 
a lems associated with the very sensitive mechanical harpsichord. 


Plays softly for his ear alone 


The fabric of his harmony? 
Or does the song spring from his heart, 
Where, sheltered tenderly, it grew the most respected name in electronic organs 
Until it blossomed forth, a part 
Of some great Symphony? 
—Anne Vander Kam ELECTRONIC 
HARPSICHORD 
designed and built by 
ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY 


MACUNGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPT. NO. 3305 
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CHORAL LIBRARY 


GOIN’ TO BOSTON 
FROM THE 


LLY 


(optional 3 part trumpet obbligato) 


IDMORE MUSIC CO. INC., 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N 


NAME IN MOUTHPIECE? 


wee. 72 Facings! 


WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
REFACING SERVICE 

Woodwind’s experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unuseble mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 
Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 
refacing job a perfect one. 
Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... ina “REED 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost INSTRUMENT 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of MOUTHPIECE 
course, upon the original quality. GUIDE" 
FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check care 


Or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 
tions (ley ond tip opening or standard facing desired). 


on moummucts $4.00 


REFACING GLASS 
or meta moutupuces $3.00 


add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


Wacduind Ca 1 fourth Ave, 3,N.Y. 


your dealer o 
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INTERLOCHEN PLAN 
Joseph E. Maddy 
held all children with supe- 

rior talent be submerged in 
the sea of normalcy which prevails 
in our American school system? 
Where in America can children with 
great talent get adequate training in 
the fields of their talents without 
dropping out of school and forego- 
ing an academic education? 

Our public high schools, designed 
to educate 95% of our children, 
those with normal intellect and 
average talent, provide approximate- 
ly six 50-minute periods of recitation 
per day, five days a week—or 30 class 
periods per week. Students with su- 
perior talent are allowed not more 
than one period per day or five peri- 
ods per week for training in the field 
of their greatest interest—their pro- 
fession. 

We all know that one hour a day 
is not sufficient time for the acquisi- 
tion of highly specialized muscular 
coordination and development such 
as is necessary for professional attain- 
ment in instrumental music or 
dance. We also know that such mus- 
cular training must be done in early 
childhood while physical growth is 
at its peak. The standardization of 
our schools absolutely prohibits the 
development of a genius such as Ja- 
scha Heifetz, who spent many hours a 
day for many years while very young 
to become one of the world’s greatest 
violinists. 

Interlochen Arts Academy is plan- 
ned to provide the opportunity for 
the development of talent in music, 
art, drama and dance, in addition to 
a well-rounded college-preparatory 
academic program in grades seven 
through twelve. The first year will 
be limited to grades nine, ten and 
eleven, with the other grades added 
the second year. ; 


Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, founder and Presi- 
dent of the National Music Camp, Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, has been cited on many 
occasions for his contributions to music 
education. Dr. Maddy served as President 
of the M.E.N.C. and has been a professor of 
music at the University of Michigan since 
1924. He is the recipient of the American 
Education Award, an Honorary Doctor of 


‘Music degree from the University of Ro- 


chester and he has received citations from 
thé National Federation of Music Clubs 
and the National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors. 
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IB ANY LITTLE WORD OF MINE “20 

LONESOME VALLEY — (divisi).... 25 

WERE YOU THERE — Spiritual (divist) ...25 

THE WONDROUS CROSS — Mason (divisi) .20 

SHEN. — American Folk Song .... .25 | 

American and Polk Song) | 

come Att YE ‘YOUNG | 

THE SCHOOL ROOM — 1840 (rounds) .....20 

RLD (divisi) .... . 

JACK LITTEN | 

@ © GOD, THOU ART MY GOD 

PRAYER OF SUPPLICATION (divisi) ...... .30 

ae - | RESIGNATION (Parapbrase 23rd Psalm)... 25 

| JOSEPH ROFF 

BLESSED BE THE NAME OF GOD ....... .25 

IF YE THEN BE RISEN WITH CHRIST 

WITH HIM FOR ALL ETERNITY ........25 

ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS — 

| — 

| 3 

“4 4 

i 
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Academy students will begin each 
day with a two-hour period of train- 
ing in their specialty, followed by 
six 40-mintite academic recitation 
and study. periods, followed by an- 
other 90-minute period of arts con- 
centration ending at 3:00 p.m., when 
recreation. and physical education 
programs take over until dinner 
time. After dinner, from seven to 
eight, will be:devoted to lectures, re- 
citals, chapel services and special re- 
hearsals, followed by homework, 
practice or social activities until taps 
at ten. 

This program allows a maximum 
of 314 hours per day for arts activi- 
ties—six days a week—plus six peri- 
ods a day for academic studies (also 
six days a week). Small classes (not 
more than 15 in academic classes) 
plus selective admission (IQ of 120 
or equivalent) plus the latest audio- 
visual teaching and learning aids, 
provide assurance that students in 
this school may advance in all sub- 
jects to the limit of. their talent, 
energy and ambition. In this respect 
Interlochen Arts Academy is unique 
in American education and will 
serve as a pilot school to show the 
way to develop leadership in crea- 
tive arts fields—the way to world 
friendship and international peace. 

Music offerings will include a 100- 
piece youth symphony orchestra, 
symphonic band, choir, chamber mu- 
sic, composition, conducting and pri- 
vate lessons in all instruments and 
voice. Frequent concerts, broadcasts, 
television performances and record- 
ing sessions will provide experience 
not available elsewhere in winter. 
Provision is being made for 300 stu- 


dents chosen for special abilities and | 


limited to proper balance for effec- 
tive classwork in arts fields. Scholar- 
ships are available for students of 
outstanding talent and attainment 
who need financial assistance. >>> 


The First Annual Folk Music and 
Guitar Festival will be held at Gros- 
singer’s in Grossinger, New York, on 
September 4-10. Oscar Brand will be 
the host and The Limeliters are 
scheduled to appear. Free guitar 
clinics are offered and the meeting 
will also present the first intercol- 
legiate folk music singing competi- 
tion. Daily drawings will be held for 
guitars and records. 
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The FOOTBALL BAND BOOK That Beats Them All § 


ONE FOR BAND: 


iy 
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ARRANGED BY ROBERT HAWKINS 


Absolutely everything for every football band!—big and bright, rip- 
roaring selection of 48 varied numbers! Fanfares, Marches and 
sparkling Standard Hits. Many of the featured tunes can be used to 
build an exhilarating half-time show. Tops in band fare for Football— 
Pep Rallies—Assembly—as well as Basketball! 
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FIELD GOAL 
FIRST DOWN END RUN 
HIT THAT LINE FOURTH DOWN 
CHEERLEADER WARM-UP 
GOAL LINE DROP KICK 
COMPANY FRONT : 8 TO 5 
BELLS FRONT in MAJORETTE 
DRUM MAJOR ONE STREET SHOW 
ATTENTION FAST BREAK 
HOME RUN PARADE 
FORWARD MARCH BAND PLACE KICK 
T FORMATION HOLD THAT LINE 
END ZONE YARD LINE 
BACKFIELD OFF-TACKLE 
OFF-SIDE SCRIMMAGE 
JUMP BALL 


ROLL-OFF 


STANDARD HITS 


TIME ON MY HANDS DRUMS IN MY HEART 
FERRY-BOAT SERENADE GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 


CHARMAINE LIKE YOUNG 
COQUETTE RAIN 
RUM AND COCA-COLA LOVELY HULA HANDS 
ONCE IN A WHILE AT SUNDOWN 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE STUMBLING 


DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 
LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED THING 


_ Full Instrumentation 
Each Part (Quick-Step Size) 60c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.25 


Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATIO 


Soles Agent tor Robbins Music Corporation Feist, Music, Comortatin | 


1540 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
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HE beginner who has learned 
to sound all the tones on the 
bass with a clear, in tune and full 
tone, and has developed the ability 
to read bass parts with some facility, 
may still be an ineffective player, 
unable to make a material contri- 
bution to his orchestra. The bass 
line is so important a part of the 
texture and rhythm of an orchestra 
that the addition of a single bass 
player who does know how to play 
effectively may bring about a sur- 
prisingly noticeable improvement to 
the effectiveness of the orchestra. 
The bass provides an important 
rhythmic foundation for the sym- 
phony. One will observe that when- 
ever the violins are found to be 
disorganized by difficulties of rhythm 
or ensemble, the basses have not 
bee. playing with them. A conduc- 
‘tor is expected to indicate the rhyth- 
mic pulse of a musical passage, yet 
he cannot make a sound; in a very 
real sense he is helpless and must 
depend upon the basses to keep the 
music moving forward at the desired 
pace. The basses, however, may 
earry out this responsibility only if 
they play in an effective manner. It 
is not enough just to play the notes. 
Bass viol “boom”, or tendency of 


A former bassist in the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and the Chicago Opera Orchestra, Prof. 
Theron McClure, presently associate pro- 
fessor of music at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity School of Music, has written numerous 


. articles and methods on the string bass. 


Dr. McClure received his Ph.D, from Ohio 
State University and his M.A. and B.A. from 
Western Reserve University. This article is 
reprinted by permission of the College of 
Education, Ohio State University, publishers 
of Dr. McClure’s “Teaching the String 
Bass,” a manual of technique hints. 


the large bass to resonate on a note 
long after the time for playing that 
note has passed, must be kept under 
control. In light, fast passages this 
may be accomplished by playing 
with a bouncing bow, preventing the 
bass from ever coming into full vi- 
bration. In heavier, fuller sounding 
passages this expedient is not pos- 
sible, so the player should make his 
bow “dig in”, pressing the string 
down so far that the instant the bow 
stops moving, at the end of a note, 
the sound from the bass will at once 
cease. 


Avoid Booming 


The player who listens carefully 
to the contribution that his instru- 
ment is making to the orchestra’s 
rhythmic texture will find that this 
careful cutting-off of the tone is still 
not sufficient to keep the bass sound 
from booming. The greater wave- 
length of the. bass tone tends to 
cause the bass sound to reverberate 
in an auditorium a little longer than 


the higher pitches do. Further, if. 


there are several basses in an orches- 
tra, their ensemble will not be per- 
fect, and the cumulative tone of the 
several basses will surely last longer 
than desired. 

For the reasons listed above, the 
players should play with a style 
which is basically marcato, or detach- 
ed, each note a little too short. Only 
then will the bass make its proper 
contribution to the orchestra. 

Other important principles em- 
ployed in playing more effectively 
should be explained. The first is end- 
ing on beat. Notes should not be 
permitted to die out and fade away, 


unless a composer has asked for that 
effect (morendo). A note of some 
duration can be made to serve two 
rhythmic points and not just one, if 
its player is just as careful to stop it 
on a pulse as he was to start it on 
one. Jazz pianists as well as bassists 
(playing without bow) are aware of 
this principle. Since the tone from 
their instruments is not sustained, 
they play in a basically staccato style. 
Boom is minimized. An extremely 
staccato bass tone may be insured 
by plucking the string at the end of 
the fingerboard. 

Interval leaps of more than a third 
tend to make music “jump forward” 
in time. Bass lines in marches are 
written with large leaps, “ump-ah- 
ump-ah” style, for this reason, each 
leap in the bass will make a march- 
er lift his knee smartly and step well 
ahead, whereas a chromatic bass line 
would have encouraged the marcher 
to shuffle along. Modern jazz, not 
conceived for dancing, requires a 
chromatic bass line, which should 
avoid leaps except when the melody 
or upper line is on a held note or 
rest, so added movement, to be sup- 
plied by a leap in the bass, is needed. 

Rhythm in its larger sense is not 
confined to pulsation, for any factors 
which cause music to move, to pro- 
gress away from the beginning and 
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toward the ending, is rhythmic. And 

conversely, any influence which im- 

pedes smooth forward movement of 

music is anti-rhythmic. The player 
should work first to remove the anti- 
rhythmic elements from his playing. 

The basic anti-rhythm is the false 

accent caused by: 

e a careless extra “grunt” or “hic- 
cup” made by the bow when 
changing direction. 

© a sympathetic surge of the bow 
made simultaneously with a 
change of left-hand position. 

¢ an awkward emphasis made in 
jerking the bow from string to 
string instead of preparing ahead 
of time for a smooth string-change. 

e (in faking) making a leap of a 
fourth or fifth or larger when the 
melody is also leaping, thus caus- 
ing the music to surge forward. 

@ the overemphasis of unimportant 
notes. Some notes are important, 
some are unimportant. The play- 
er should constancy strive to sort 
out the two kinds, and to leave 
the unimportant ones in the back- 
ground, just as he leaves unstress- 
ed syllables in the background 
while speaking. Important notes 
are: Rhythmic points and tones 
which introduce new harmonies. 
Unimportant tones: Rhythmic 
fillers (such as passing tones) and 
tones of a harmony which has al- 
ready been sufficiently introduced. 


The reason for much of the pre- 
sent-day popularity of French style 
bow and the use of steel strings is 
the improvement in smoothness of 
tone which results from their use 
together. One suspects that some- 
times these expedients may have 
been resorted to only because a play- 


er has not learned how to produce’ 


an effectively good tone. Tonal fac- 
tors are complex: Bow speed and 
pressure, distance of bow from the 
bridge, the quality of vibrato, sen- 
sitivity of the fingers holding the 
bow, the condition, quality and ad- 
justment of the instrument all con- 
tribute to the sort of sound that is 
produced. The influence of some of 
these factors should be discussed. 
Really good instruments are hard 
to find, and most players are not 
willing to risk a large sum of money 
for an instrument when a moderate 
expenditure will seem to provide an 
‘orchestra with a good foundation 
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tone. So the player has an ordinary 
bass. Its tone will be a little coarse 
and nasal. He should not favor this 
instrument, trying to play on it in a 
delicate and sweet manner in order 
to prevent it from sounding harsh. 
The contrabassoon player does not 
try to imitate the bass clarinetist’s 
chalameau. The bassist should iuever 
practice timidly, but should have 
as his tonal objectives the bell-like 
ringing sound which comes only 
when the bass is operating at peak 
efficiency of resonance. His bow will 
search up and down the string for 
the point of maximum resonance. 
A shift from one tone to a much 
higher tone will surely require a 
shortening of the distance of the 
bow from the bridge. The bow will 
move faster while playing near the 
tip than it will when playing at the 
frog. After initiating an attack, the 
pressure of the bow upon the string 
will relax so that the hair will not 
act as a mute upon the bass, restrict- 
ing the tone. The fingers of the left 
hand will press the string down so 
firmly that stopped tones will not 
sound different from open strings. 


Fast Vibrato 


It is pointless to play with a con- 
stant, fast, narrow vibrato which 
will be seen but never heard, and 
will only destroy the firmness and 
orderliness of the left-hand position. 
If one cannot vibrate at any selected 
speed or breadth of pitch, the vi- 
brato is nothing more than a tire- 
some nervous tic. 

One may learn correct and effec- 


tive vibrato by practicing a slow 
rotation of the wrist, resulting in the 
rolling of the right side, bottom, 
left side, bottom, etc. of the finger 
against the string in a smooth, regu- 
lar cycle. On the bass, only the rota- 
tion of the wrist will result in a 
change of pitch sufficient to affect 
the pitch of the instrument. It is 
suggested that a student observe the 
sound of the tremolo of the bass 
notes of a pipe organ to learn how 
broad fluctuations in tone must be 
in order to become even noticeable 
in the total organ tone. 

The double bass has great poten- 
tialities and a considerable history 
as a solo instrument. Audiences al- 
ways enjoy watching—as well as list- 
ening to—an accomplished bass solo- 
ist. It is doubtful whether a bassist 
can ever become a really fine orches- 
tra player until he has mastered 


some of the more advanced solo lit- — 


erature for bass. Study in the upper 
positions will increase the perception 
of the lower-pitched notes which are 
so difficult to hear, yet mar the 
sound of an orchestra when played 
poorly. 

Any instrument requires several 
years of practice for the develop- 
ment of a technique adequate to 
perform the symphonic scores. The 
bass student who has mastered 
The 30 Studies of Simandl, played 
well at metronome markings indi- 
cated on each study, is on the way 
toward achieving the necessary sym- 
phonic technique. He will need fur- 
ther acquaintance with the difficult 
symphonic passages and a high skill 
in coordinating rapid movement of 
the right and left hands. This inte- 
gration of the movements of the two 
hands can best be developed through 
practice of very rapid scales. Since 
one cannot be both left-handed and 
right-handed, one or the other of the 
two hands should dominate in the 
‘coordinating of the two. Artistically 
speaking, the bow-arm should domin- 
ate. Neurologically speaking, the left 
hand should lead. Make your choice. 

Most players are poor players. To 
ensure that he is not one of these, 
the student should constantly strive 
to improve, through self-criticism 
and the criticism of others. He 
should learn to play both well and 
effectively. Through effective playing 
the bass player can become the 
conductor’s most valuable assistant. 
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OPERA FOR 


TEENAGERS 


(Continued from page 22) 


my father, Maestro Alfredo Salmag- 
gi, started some forty years ago. My 
company, now in its seventh season, 
is one which, unlike most others, 
exists solely on box-office receipts 
and without subsidies of any kind. 
When I first conceived the idea of 
producing grand opera, I knew that 
the problems were multitudinous. 
The first and most dire need was 
for a theatre worthy of opera on a 
grand scale. For the first two seasons 
I was forced to utilize local high 


school auditoriums which, needless . 


to say, weren’t equipped for the 
highly technical needs of opera. I 
finally broached the subject to Mr. 
William McKelvey Martin, director 
of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
and it has been his kind acceptance 
and aid that made possible the giant 
strides we have made. 

It pleases me to consider this en- 
terprise the “minor” league of opera 
and, just as in baseball, the “majors” 
couldn’t exist without drawing from 


the talent which is born, nourished 
and given experience in smaller op- 
era groups. I have never felt that an 
opera company cannot exist without 
a major portion of European artists 
on its roster. To me, the American 
artist has taken his rightful place in 
the lyric fields. Witness Robert Mer- 
rill, Richard Tucker, Jan Peerce, 
Risé Stevens, Eleanor Stebet, Rober- 
ta Peters, Leontyne Price, Jerome 
Hines and Cornell MacNeil, to name 
a few. Certainly an impressive array 
more than equal to the best Europe 
has to offer! I have also been most 
fortunate in securing some young 
artists whose future is a definite cer- 
tainty from an artistic standpoint. 
Charles K. L. Davis is one example. 
This talented Hawaiian-born tenor, 
who in 1958 won the Metropolitan 
Opera auditions, is currently on our 


roster and it affords me great pleas- 


ure to allow this singer to make his 
New York début with our company. 
In another instance, I have been 


able to present unique talents such 
as Igor Gorin and Elaine Malbin to 
outstanding receptions and capacity 
audiences. 

I feel that to keep this impressive 
list growing, new and talented sing- 
ers must have a “showcase” and be 
given the opportunity to appear 
with a professional company before 
select audiences. Only in this fash- 
ion can they acquire the invaluable 
experience necessary to their artistic 
growth. This, incidentally, allows 
me to make one more ese to 
the teenagers. For once the charac- 
ters in opera must be physically be- 
lievable to the eye as well as vocally 
adept. It would be difficult to main- 
tain the youngster’s interest if the 
singers playing romantic leads fail 
to fit their description! Aside from 
that one concession, I strongly be- 
lieve that opera must survive on its 
own particular merits. It must not 
be “watered down” or modernized 
or simplified and, most emphatically, 
not translated! Operas should be 
done traditionally, as befits any work 
of art in either the original French, 
Italian or German. If there is to be 
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Tired of POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE? Of course, no graduation 
would be complete without it, but for variety why not try one of the 


following: 


CORONATION MARCH — Meyerbeer (Med.) 
CROWN OF CHIVALRY — Fletcher (Med.) 
GRAND MARCH — Grundman (Easy) 


HAIL GLORIOUS DAY — 


Elgar (Easy) 


MARCH PROCESSIONAL — Grundman (Easy) 

ORB AND SCEPTRE — Walton (Diff.) 

SPIRIT OF PAGEANTRY — Fletcher (Med.) 
TANNHAUSER, GRAND MARCH — Wagner (Med.) | 


And then — 


HAVE A WONDERFUL VACATION! 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, Inc. 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
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Opera sung in English, and there is 
a dire need for it, let it be from 
those brilliant new works now avail- 
able. People believe, and wrongly, 
that operas must of necessity be 
translated. But in so doing they for- 
get that they lose most of the natu- 
ral sound and musical flow of the 
opera. It seems to me that once a 
person has taken time to read the 
libretto and to familiarize himself 
with the characters, era, situations 
and results of an operatic story, then 
he can enjoy the work in its original 
foreign tongue. He needs to do this 
only once, 


Selecting Talent 


- Fortunately, my background, aside 
from experience gathered as a mem- 
ber of an operatic family and a for- 
mer operatic tenor, permits me to 
meet each problem without too 
much difficulty. I can select, with a 
practiced eye and ear, the best avail- 
able young talent and, with a spe- 
cial nod of thanks to Mr. Rudolf 
Bing, ask guest artists from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera to complement my 


casts. Since the success of my enter- 
prise depends solely on the box of- 
fice, I have found that as an added 
impetus to hearing good opera, the 
public today wants to see and hear 
the stellar artists as well as new tal- 
ent. Due to the response at the box 
office I have been able to present 
such operatic luminaries as Kurt 
Baum, Robert Merrill, Herva Nelli, 
José Ferrer, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Cesare Bardelli, Alessio de Paolis, 
and such craftsmen as Kurt Adler, 
Carlo Moresco, Skitch Henderson, 


Earl Wild and Desire Defrere. This © 
has enabled me to attract new 


crowds each season, and with a 
“weather-eye” out to the new crop 
of “converted” teenagers, I look to 
the future, operatically speaking, 
with high hopes. It is a certainty 
that no one gets rich putting on 
operas, and although the box office 
still registers “standing room only” 
on occasion, I still find that it has 
cost me several thousand dollars by 
the end of the year. Borrowing a 
phrase from Mr. Sidney Skolsky- 
“but don’t get me wrong—I love 
opera!” — especially in Brooklyn, 
where I hope, with the help of its 
people, to keep it alive and thriving! 


NEEDS OF A 


MUSIC CAMP 


(Continued from page 30) 


physical facilities are the basis of a 
music camp, but the students, the 
faculty and the staff are the core of 
the program. The accomplishments 
made and the benefits gained by this 
group during a season constitute the 
real value of a music camp. 

In a summer camp a student 


should have an opportunity to study 
the instrument of his choice under 
the finest available specialist in that 
particular instrument. Such study 
will take place in private lessons, in 
sectional rehearsals, and in organ- 
izational practices and performances. 


It is most helpful for instructors to 
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$1.25 each 


Complete GROUP PIANO METHOD 


MARILYN K. DAVIS 


| “GROUP ACTIVITIES 
AT THE KEYBOARD” 


Book | — First Level 
Book li — Second Level 


Flexible lesson plans including general classroom pro- 
cedure and assignments. Workbook as well as text. 
Technique, theory, transposition, creative and aural 
Music based on folk material arranged for solo or 


Action Keyboard included for each book. 


Popular WALT DISNEY Folios 
Simplified Arrangements by 


ADA RICHTER 


“SNOW WHITE & THE SEVEN DWARFS” 


Contents include “Heigh Ho”, “Whistle While You 
Work”, “Someday My Prince Will Come” etc. Story 
and Disney illustrations too. 


“WALT DISNEY CLASSICS” 


Contents include the hit songs from the great Disney 
movies: When You Wish Upon A Star from “Pinoc- 
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sit in with students in organizational 
rehearsals so that the students are 
completely supervised ‘at all times. 
Much attention should be given to 
the quality of music played, and the 
student should be placed in an or- 
ganization which can best meet his 
needs at his specific stage of musical 
development. In addition to private 
instruction and organizational par- 
ticipation, a student should also re- 
ceive instruction in music theory. 
One of the great values of the par- 
ticipation in a summer music camp 
comes from learning to listen to 


we 
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YES YOU, [ STUDENTS, AND 


YOUR PIANOS ARE IN GOOD HANDS, WHEN YOU 
DEPEND ON A PTG TECHNICIAN FOR PIANO SERVICE 


Here is where trust and confidence really pays off... 
and here is where you build your student’s trust and 
confidence in yourself, by suggesting a PTG technician. 
The tender care and years of experience offered by 
Guild members form a combination you can depend upon. 
When you think of the finest in piano service, think of 


others. Here is where public per- 
formances are most important. Dur- 
ing the summer a student will hear 
thirty-five to forty concerts, ranging 
from solo recitals to chamber music, 


orchestra, band and choral concerts. 


Thus a student who has been ‘per- 
forming only in one type of program 
gains an overall view of the entire 
field of music. If a student did noth- 
ing but listen to concerts during his 
camp term, he would have experi- 
enced a worthwhile summer. 
Securing the right type of faculty 
is one of the most difficult tasks in 
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The Piano Technicians Guild. It’s the kind of service 
you will want again and again. 


pe 


use of it often. 


“The Piano Technician’s Journal”, provides you with | 
endless information about the piano industry and | 
those who serve it. Read it thoroughly and make ' 


e tano Guild, Bus. 


1121 West Drew Avenue * Houston 6, Texas 


conducting a summer music camp. 
Members of the faculty should be 
very proficient in their own field and 
should be constantly up-to-date with 
their own instruments. They should 
be interested in young people and 
should have the ability to impart 
knowledge to them. The best coun- 
selors are those in the field of music 
or music education and those who 
are going to be teaching young peo- 
ple. The counselors should also par- 
ticipate in a musical organization. 

If at all possible, faculty members 
and their families should live in the 
camp. Through seeing family life 
and musicians and teachers, students 
come to realize that musicians are 
real people. Equally important is 
the mingling together of faculty and 
students. At Transylvania, faculty 
members act as hosts for the student 
tables in the dining-hall. This seat- 
ing arrangement, which is changed 
weekly, affords an opportunity for 
the students to take part in a variety 
of musical discussions covering every 
possible phase of music. 

Another meaningful aspect of the 
student-faculty relationship comes 
from the campers’ observing faculty 
members in practice sessions and in 
public performances. It is also inval- 
uable to bring outstanding artists to 
live on the campus, where students 
may know them as people and ob- 
serve them rehearse and perform as 
artists. 

The basic aims and goals of a good 
summer music camp are not really 
complex; yet the overall effects are 
diverse and far-reaching. Students 
should naturally exhibit, by the close 
of the season, a marked degree of 
progress in their musical proficien- 
cy. Through concentrated study, su- 
pervised practice and varied listen- 
ing experiences, students may gain 
in a six. weeks’ session as much or 
more musical training as in an entire 
year of regular school activity. The 
underlying purpose, however, should 
be to give students a sincere love for 
and an honest approach to music. 
Above all, they should find an outlet 
for self-expression and develop a 
deeper appreciation for the one uni- 
versal language of mankind. >>> 
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Beginning with the 1961-1962 sea- 
son, Donald Peck, replacing James 
Pellerite, will serve as the principal 


flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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SONGS OF THE SHIPMEN 
(Continued from page 32) 


raised by the shantyman. This per- 
sonage had to be quick to accept the 
shift in rhythm, abruptly dropping 
the stave he was singing and break- 
ing forth into a tempo more suited 
to the new occasion. His memory 
had to be retentive and he needed 
the talent of improvisation, for when 
the regulation stanzas had come to 
an end and the job had not, he 
must quickly fill the breach with 
impromptu solos aimed at his ship- 
mates, officers and the grub and so 
on, always derogatory and often rib- 
ald. 

Many of these shanties in their 
entirety were hardly drawing-room 
ballads, a fact all collectors have had 
to contend with, and, I’m afraid, one 
of the major reasons why Victorian 
melody-makers, all brass-bound in 
their pristine smugness and hypoc- 
risies, turned a blind eye to these 
rough and often obscene songs of 
sea-labour. 

Hauling songs such as Blow the 
Man Down would be used for hoist- 
ing the heavy yards to which the 
sails were fastened. The shantyman 
stood at the “forehead” along with 
the bosun or second mate facing the 
rest of the men who tailed out along 
the rope. He would burst forth into 
the solo, usually with a wavering 
demisemiquaver of a cry, and before 
he had sung the last word of the 
solo the men would crash in with 
the noisy chorus twice jerking back- 
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wards savagely on appointed words 
in the refrain, In the case of the 
shanty in question—Way hey! Blow 
the man down!—the pulls would be 
on the. words in italics. 

As well as the heaving and inal 
ing songs there existed shanties fqr 
pumping out the ship, for taking in 
sail and for ceremonial occasions. 

In my first years at sea, at times in 
sail, in British, American, German 
and other ships, sometimes enacting 


the role of shantyman, I learned 
many of these old songs. From Brit- 
ish, American, Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, French and other shipmates, 
sterling seamen all, I learned, noted 
down and stowed away in the chain- 
locker of memory hundreds of these 
fine old work songs, without a single 
thought of turning them into print. 
But in later more harmonious years 
while bosun of the Outward Bound 
Sea School, Aberdovey, Wales, I de- 
cided that the pen in some ways is 
mightier than the marlinspike — 
misquote a landlubber! >>> 
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Ascot Gavot, from "My Fair Lady” 
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The Waltz in Swing Time ne ues 
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BUCKJUMPER SUITE 


Easy Quartet for Bb Clarinets 


I. Serenade — II. Blues — III. Frisky 


Score & Parts, $2.50 
Jerry Sears 


arranged by Johnny Warrington 


How High The Moon 
1 Can't Get Started 


each, $2.50 


for School Dance Band 


for 5 saxes, 8 brass, 4 rhythm, optional clarinet, tuba 
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it’s All Right With Me 
My Funny Valentine 
September Song 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 
String of Pearls 
Thank Heaven for Little Girls 
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THE MUSIC OF NIGERIA 
(Continued from page 34) . 


regions were the first to establish 
contact with Europeans. It is in 
these areas where one finds the Ni- 
gerian musician playing western in- 
struments such as the trumpet, and 
the organization of dance bands 
similar to many of our small jazz 
combos. Many of the musicians are 
trained to play with skill, although 
a great many are reminiscent of some 
American jazz artists who enjoy the 
prestige and popularity gained from 
performing on a band stand, but 
who are oftentimes poorly trained. 

The presence and impact of west- 
ern culture on Nigerian music in the 
eastern and western regions of Ni- 
geria is very apparent when we con- 
sider the dance bands and the im- 
ported types of instruments that are 
used, However, the most significant 
and probably most controversial 
western influence on Nigerian music 
is seen in the field of vocal music es- 
pecially as it pertains to the musical 
efforts of missionary groups. It might 
be well to point out that although 
western style dance bands’ have 
gained terrific popularity among Ni- 
gerian audiences, the musical efforts 
of missionary groups have not fared 
as well. The failure of missionary 
groups to leave a musical impression 
in Nigeria is not to be interpreted 
as a religious issue or a resentment 
toward the interests of the various 
missionary groups which established 
lines of communication with Niger- 
ian life and people. 

Missionary groups made wide use 
of western melodies in an attempt to 
make their religious efforts mean- 
ingful to the natives. However, the 
missionary groups many times failed 
to fully understand that the ma- 
jority of Nigeria’s languages and 
dialects are tonal and that stand- 
ardized western melodic lines cannot 
be easilv fitted to the Nigerian lan- 
guage. It is not uncommon in the 
Nigerian language to find many 
words bearing the same spelling but 
varying in meaning only when each 
word has been given its proper in- 
flection. Therefore, any musician at- 
tempting to set words to music in 
Nigerian for all purposes must be a 


poet as well as a musician to ade- . 


quately treat the language problems 


56 


posed by the inflectionary vocal pe- 
culiarities found in native languages 
and dialects. Similarities of inflec- 
tions or phonetic emphasis can be 
found in our language, though prob- 
ably not as frequently. 

Although the western missionaries 
might have lacked the needed in- 
sight in regard to Nigerian dialects 
and their relative inflections, the. im- 
pact of western culture and music 


remains alive. Typical is the case of 
Fela Sowande, «n_ English-trained 
Nigerian musician, who has com- 
posed an African Suite based on na- 
tive- folk idioms but dependent on 
western techniques of composition 
and instrumentation. He is current- 
ly attempting to revive interest 
among Nigerians in their folk mu- 
sic, which many natives feel was sup- 
pressed by the missionary groups, 
who were careful not to use the na- 
tive folk melodies they considered 
pagan. 


Contrary to many common mis- 
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beliefs, the melodic and harmonic 
structure of Nigerian music is basi- 
cally diatonic. A close examination 
of traditional folk music as well as 
the more complicated music used for 
rituals reveals an abundance of 
chromatic, subdominant and _lead- 
ing tone notes used in conjunction 
with various vocal inflections. The 
few harmonies found in Nigerian 
music grow out of an intricate con- 
trapuntal treatment given various 
melodies rather than a definite sys- 
tem of harmony. Although the mel- 
odic structure is diatonic rather than 
pentatonic, Nigerian music is gen- 
erally dissonant. Western music lov- 
ers who enjoy discords, polytonality 
and dodecaphony would feel quite 
at home when listening to Nigerian 
music. 

It is difficult to include in any one 
brief paper an adequate treatment of 
Nigerian music. Nigeria is a large 
country whose peoples and music are 
as complex and diversified as the 
multiple languages, dialects and cul- 
tures they represent. Moreover, there 


have not been any significant musi- . 


cal scholars in Nigeria who have 
made any literary studies in an at- 
tempt to appraise the musical herit- 
age of Nigeria on a national basis. 
As a result, world encyclopedias and 
musical periodicals cease to be the 
most resourceful references. How- 
ever, with the many trained musi- 
cians such as Fela Sowande appear- 
ing on the musical scene in Nigeria, 
we might anticipate a definite flow 
of information on the subject, if not 
a renaissance in Nigerian music. >>> 


ANALYZING | 
THE EMBOUCHURE 


(Continued from page 42) 
determined by the diameter of the 
opening between the lips. This open- 
ing affects the timbre, producing a 
thin tone if too small and a nice 
full tone if open as far as possible 
for the particular note. 

Do not confuse volume of sound 
with fullness of sound. Volume is 
obtained by forcing more air past 
the lips. Fullness is obtained by 
opening the lips. 

Above all, do not allow the lips 
to shift about either horizontally or 
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vertically on the mouthpiece in or- 
der to “help” reach the upper or 
lower range of the instrument. This 
practice will hinder rather than help 
instrumental range. Find the base 
position for the mouthpiece on the 
lips and stay there. This is not to 
imply that the mouth cavity, jaw and 
tongue cannot move but that the lip 
must not be shifted about on the 
mouthpiece. Simply tighten the lip 
muscles around the mouthpiece and 
the surrounding facial muscles for 
higher range and relax these em- 
bouchure muscles for lower range. 
Only by placing the mouthpiece in 


the same position of the lips each 
time and staying there throughout 
the range of the instrument, will 
one ever develop an embouchure 
that will enable one to endure pro- 
longed playing without undue fa- 


tigue. 
When embouchure muscles are 
properly developed correct 


breath control habits are formed, 
the student should be able to per- 
form on his brass instrument with 
a pleasing full tone throughout the 
range of the instrument for as long 
a period of time as is required or 
desired. >>> 
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Things You Should Know About . - 


AWARDS —— The Orchestra of Amer- 
ica and its Musical Director, Richard 
Korn, received the Citation of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
for distinguished service to our mu- 


sical culture through presentations — 


of American symphonic music. . . 

Roger D. Vaughan recently won the 
$500 symphony prize of the 1961 
Kansas Centennial Music Competi- 
tion. ... Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Pres- 
ident of the National Music Camp, 
Interlochen, Michigan, received a 
citation from the Midwestern Con- 
ference on School Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. .. . Dimitri Tiomkin’s 
score for the motion picture The 
Alamo won the first Western Herit- 
age Award in the music category. 
. .. Pianist Joseph Plon received the 
First Special Graduate Award by 
“An Hour of Music, Inc.” The prize, 
a Town Hall recital, took place on 
April 16 in New York. . . . Western 
Reserve University presented an 
Award of Recognition to composer 
Clifford P. Barnes for his contribu- 
tion to the music literature of school 
bands and orchestras. . . . The fifth 
National Arts Club Music Award 
was presented to Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, honorary president  aiiti 
founder of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. . . . Kay Grifel, of Eldorado, 
Iowa, won the $1000 Singer of the 
Year prize sponsored by the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. 
... Arthur Delmoni, violin, Theo- 
dore E. Arm, vioiin, and Martin 
Yaged, clarinet, won the first three 
prizes of the Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Youth Contest. All contestants came 
from Brooklyn ‘secondary schools. . . . 
Martin J. Kurka, of Appleton, Wis- 
consin, won the first prize in the 
F. E. Olds & Son, Inc. scholarship 
contest for his thesis entitled A Study 
of the Acoustical Effects of Mutes 
on Wind Instruments. . . . Dr. Felix 
Gans, of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege of Roosevelt University, has 
been awarded a grant from the Swiss 
Cultural Foundation “Pro Helvetia” 
to present a series of lectures on 
Swiss music in universities through- 


out the mid-west. . . . F. Marian 
Walker has received a graduate fel- 
lowship from the American Associa- 
tion of University Women to study 
at Oxford University. She is present- 
ly assistant professor of music at St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
. . Leslie Bassett, associate profes- 
sor of theory-composition at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has won the 
Prix de Rome in composition from 
the American Academy in Rome. 
. . . Composer Joseph Willcox Jenk- 
ins recently won the $500 Ostwald- 
American Bandmasters Association 
Band Composition Award for the 
outstanding original band composi- 
tion of 1960. . Tenor George 
Shirley, a New York City resident, 
won the recent Metropojitan Opera 
Auditions which included a Metro- 
politan Opera contract the 
Stuart and Irene Chambers Scholar- 
ship Award of $2,000. An apprentice 
contract and the Fisher Foundation 
Scholarship for $2,000 was won by 
Francesca Roberto, also of New York 
City... . Norma McLeod, a gradu- 
ate student at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been awarded the first Ford 
Foundation grant to study the peo- 
ples of the Republic of Malagasy 
through their music. . . . Werner 
Torkanowsky recently won the Wal- 
ter W. Naumberg Foundation’s con- 
ducting award. . . . Pianists Arleen 
Zachau and Joel Salsman won the 
instrumental competition of the 
Seattle Philharmonic and Choral 
Society. 


CONTESTS AND AUDITIONS —— 
Young composers may compete for 
a new German music award, the 
Beethoven Prize, which will be grant- 
ed for the first time during the city 
of Bonn’s 23rd Beethoven Festival in 
September. The contest is open to 
composers who have had their work 
performed publicly between April 1, 
1959 and March 31, 1961... . An 
annual Dimitri Mitropoulos Inter- 
national Music Competition will be 
inaugurated in December by the 
Women’s Division of the Federation 


of Jewish Philanthropies. Inquiries 
should be addressed. to the competi- 
tion at 130 East 59th Street, New 
York 22, New York. . .. The F. E. 


,Olds & Son Scholarships in Music 


Contest will accept applications until 
June 15. The prize is for an aca- 
demic paper related to instrumental 
music by students at an accredited 
school or department of music on 
the college and graduate level. The 
first prize is $500 and two other 
prizes of $350 and $200 are also 
available. Inquiries and manuscripts 
should be submitted to the F. E. 
Olds & Son Scholarship Committee, 
7373 N. Cicero, Chicago 46, Illinois. 

. . The Brooklyn Eagle, a daily 
newspaper for residents of New York 
City’s largest borough, is sponsoring 
a contest for a song dealing with 
Brooklyn. The judges prefer record- 
ings of the lyrics and music and all 
material should be sent to the news- 
paper at 130 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


INDUSTRY NEWS —— Howard Lerner 
was named Consulting Advertising 
and Promotional Director for the 
Sam Fox Publishing Company, Inc. 
. . . Spencer Hagen was appointed 
Director of Public Relations of the 
Hammond Organ Company and 
Perce H. Congdon was named field 
sales training coordinator for the 
organ firm. . . . Dario Soria was re- 
cently named Division Vice-Presi- 
dent, Commercial Records Interna- 
tional Liaison of RCA Victor Rec- 
ors. . . . Allan G. Langenus was 
recently appointed to the education 
department of The Big 3 Music Cor- 
poration. . . . Emmanuel Vardi and 
Paul Meyers were named Co-Direc- 
tors of the Classical Department of 
Kapp Records. . . . Carl Luoma has 
joined the sales department of the 
Bueschner Band Instrument Co. of 
Elkhart, Indiana, as midwest terri- 
torial sales representative. . . . Mal- 
colm §. Asckenasy has joined the 
sales staff of the Chicago Musical 
Instrument Company. 
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SCHOOLS —— The Yankton College 
Choral and Opera Workshop will 
be in session at the school’s campus 
in Yankton, South Dakota, from 
June 26 through July 9... . Com- 
poser-conductor Leonard Bernstein 
has established the endowment for 
a full-tuition scholarship to be 
awarded annually to a music student 
at Brandeis University. . . . The 
Boston Conservatory of Music will 
hold its second Annual Piano Teach- 
ers Institute on June 27-30. It will 
be co-sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Pianoforte Teachers Associa- 
tion and will be held at the con- 
-servatory, 26 The Fenway, Boston. 
. .. A one-day workshop for teachers 
in the techniques of group piano 
instruction will be presented at 
Steinway Hall, New York City, on 
July 19, under the auspices of 
Bourne, Inc., music publishers. . . . 
An Organ-Choir Workshop will be 
offered on August 6-11 at St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, by 
the well-known Belgian organist, 
teacher and composer, Flor Peeters. 
Dr. Olaf C. Christiansen will pre- 
side over the voice and choral sec- 
tions. . . . The University of Michi- 
gan School of Music will hold a 
conference in creative string teach- 
ing at its Ann Arbor campus from 
July 5-7. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC —— The Inter- 
national Music Calendar for 1961 
has been released by the President's 
Music Committee of the People-to- 
People Program. It contains listings 
of all musical activities taking place 
during the year in 98 countries and 
is available at $2 from the Com- 
mittee at 734 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. . . . Singers’ 
Glossary of Show Business Jargon 
by Al Berkman (Wilshire Book 
Company, Hollywood, 96 pages) is a 
concise and extensive dictionary of 
musical terms as well as slang ex- 
pressions in common use. . . . A col- 
lection of choral music by the great 
composers for mixed voices (Broad- 
man Press, Nashville, 63 pages) is 
now available. Among the composers 
represented are J. S. Bach, Gounod, 
Praetorius, Brahms, Schubert, Saint- 
Saéns, Purcell and Franck. . . . Ear 
Training, Sight Reading and En- 
semble by I. Rudolph Katz and Ida 
Elkan (Clef Music Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York, 48 pages) con- 
tains a series of exercises to be per- 
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formed by a violinist and pianist in 
all the major and minor tonalities. 
The book is designed to improve 
the ensemble playing of a violin- 
piano duo. . . . A group of works 
arranged for flute, three Bh clarinets 
and bass clarinet are now available 
in the Musical Paradigms from the 
Renaissance to the Present series 
(Shoe String Press, Hamden, Conn.). 
The works include Haydn’s Rondo 
from Opus 33, No. 3, Beethoven's 
Menuetto from op. 18, No. 5 and 
J. S. Bach’s Badinerie from the Suite 
No. 2 in B Minor... .’. Kenneth Lis- 
bon’s Chord Dictionary for all Key- 
board Instruments (Kenyon Publica- 
tions, New York, 41 pages) graphical- 
ly illustrates the various positions of 
the chords and presents the theory 
behind them. . . . This is Music, 
volumes two and three for second 
and third graders, are under the 
authorship of William R. Sur, Wil- 
liam R. Fisher, Mary Tolbert and 
Adeline McCall (Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston, each volume has 168 pages). 
These books present musical texts 
and reading matter appropriate for 
this age group as well as pictures and 
stories. . . . J. S. Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue has recently been 
edited by Arthur Briskier (Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, 28 pages). 
The new release also contains a 
facsimile of a manuscript for the 
harpsichord. . . . Beatrice Landeck 
has compiled a delightful compen- 
ium of African-influenced songs en- 
titled Echoes of Africa in Folk Songs 
of the Americas (David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 184 pages). 
The songs are arranged for voice 
and piano and the author has also 
included percussion accompaniments 
as well as explanatory matter. . 

The Collector's Twentieth Century 
Music in the Western Hemisphere 
by Arthur Cohn (J. B. Lippincott, 
New York, 256 pages) contains an 
analysis of the principal composers 
and compositions of our hemisphere 
as well as a selected discography. The 
text is clear and well-written and 
this volume can easily serve as a 
guide to contemporary music in the 
concert hall and as a source for the 


When responding to advertise- 


ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 


building of an American contem- 
porary music record library. ... The 
Twilight of Franz Liszt by Dr. Bence 
Szabolcsi, the distinguished Hungar- 
ian musicologist, discusses the last 
years in the creative life of Liszt, his 
subsequent decline in popularity and 
the radicalism of his late works. Dr. 
Szabolcsi’s work (Publishing House 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ence, Budapest, 135 pages) is avail- 
able in a good English translation 
from John Brownfield, 207 East 84th 
Street, New York 28, New York... . 
Ruth Berges’ Opera: Origins and 
Sidelights (Thomas Yoseloff, New 
York, 192 pages) gives the layman a 
guided tour of the operatic world— 
its composers and librettists—and 
presents interesting and _ relatively 
unknown data. 


PUBLIC EVENTS —— Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, Gilbert and Sullivan’s Jolan- 
the and mezzo-soprano Mary Mac- 
Kenzie will be heard at the Red- 
lands Bowl, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, on June 27, July 7 and July 
11, respectively. . . . The soloists for 
Puccini’s La Bohéme at the Brook- | 
lyn Opera Company include Charles 
K. L. Davis, Salvatore Baccaloni and 
Olivia Bonelli. Cavalleria Rusticana 
and I Pagliacci will be performed by 
the company on May 13 and Bohéme 
will be heard on May 6. All per- 
formances are at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. . . . J. S. Bach’s Mass 
in B Minor will be performed by 
the Masterwork Chorus in Chatham, 
New Jersey, on May 19 and 20... . 
Cantata on Texts by Chaucer by 
Darius Milhaud will receive its pre- 
miére performance on May 10 at the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
with the composer in. attendance. 
... The University of Colorado will 
present Annie Get Your Gun as part 
of its Creative Arts Program in 
Boulder on August 12 and 13... . 
The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians will hold its national con- 
vention in Atlantic City on June 12- 
15... . The National Association of 
Music Merchants will hold its an- 
nual national meeting in Chicago on 
July 16-20. . . . The Piano Tech- 
nicians Guild national meeting will 
be held in Los Angeles on July 24- 
27... . A seminar on acoustics for 
piano technicians will be held at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, on 
June 12-16. The session is co-spon- 
sored by the university and the 
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NEW 


FROM AMERICA’S 
SWINGIN’EST 
MUSICAL 


CONCERT BAND 


“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 


Symph. Band 
Full Band 


MARCHING BAND 


“KIDS” 
Arranged by John Warrington 
With Field Formation by 
Jack Lee $2.00 


CHORAL MEDLEYS 


Arranged by Clay Warnick 
Containing: 

~ “WE LOVE YOU, CONRAD!” 
“ALOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 

BOY” 

> “PUT ON A HAPPY FACE” 


VOCAL SELECTION 


(Words & Music) 


$2.00 | 
SCHOOL DANCE BAND 


MEDLEY—Arranged by Johnny War- 
rington, containing “PUT ON A 
FACE” and “KIDS” . $2.50 


PIANO 


Piano Selections—Arranged 
ueorges Newtone. . . . $2.00 


ORGAN 
Hammond—Arranged by 
$2.00 
Hammond Chord—Arranged b 
Mark Laub 


Conada 

“MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 

14 BIRCH AVENUE 
RONTO 7, ONTARIO. CANADA 
0.8. als 
JIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY 
WEST 54th STREET. 

NEW YORK 19. N Y 


PUBLICATIONS | 


Piano Technicians Guild. . . . Nur- 
emburg’s Tenth International Or- 
gan Week will be held on July 17-25 
and will present sacred and secular 
organ music from Bach to the pres- 
ent day... . Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York, will hold a Con- 
temporary Arts Festival on May 3-14 
and will teature the music of Darius 
Milhaud and Elie Siegmeister as 
well as the dancing of José Limon. 
. . . The Central City, Colorado, 
Festival will present Verdi’s La 
Traviata and Donizetti's The Elixir 
of Love between June 24 and July 
22. 


APPOINTMENTS —— Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, has been appointed 
to the Concert Advisory Panel of 
the New York State Council on the 
Arts. . . . Harold Heeremans, pro 
fessor of music at New York Univer- 
sity and President of the American 
Guild of Organists, was recently 
named to the Standard Awards Com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
.. . Dr. William Paul Stanley has 
been designated as the new chair- 
man of the departments of music 
theory and music history at the Mu- 
sic and Arts Institute of San Fran- 
cisco. . . . Gunther Schuller was 
named editor of the newly estab- 
lished MJQ Music Publishing Com- 
pany. The company is licensed ex- 
clusively through Broadcast Music, 
Inc. . . . John Brownlee, Director 
of the Manhattan School of Music 
and President of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the 
Walter W. Naumberg Foundation. 
. . . George Mead, organist at Old 
Trinity Church, New York, and vice 
president of the American Guild of 
Organists, will be a visiting faculty 
members at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s Summer Program for Church 
Musicians in Cleveland, Ohio, from 
June 19 to August 1. . . . Thomas 
Canning, a member of the composi- 
tion and theory faculties at the East- 
man School of Music, was named R. 
T. French Professor at the University 
of Hull, England, for the 1961-62 
academic year. . . . Edwin E. Stein, 
Dean of the University of New Mex- 
ico’s College of Fine Arts, has been 
named Dean of the Boston Univer- 


sity School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. The appointment is effective 


July 1. ... Harry Fox, agent and 
trustee of the Music Publishers Pro- 
tective Association, has been named 
chairman of the Music Committee 
in the Commerce and Industry Divi- 
sion of The Salvation Army 1961 
Appeal. .. . Warren A. Scharf has 
been appointed head of the Hastings 
College Department of Music, Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. . . . Irving Sarin 
was recently appointed instructor in 
trumpet and brass ensemble at the 
University of Wichita. . . . William 
Schuman, President of the Juilliard 
School of Music, has been ..a.ned 
chairman of a music advisory panel 
of the United States Information 
Agency. . .. Gianna d’Angelo, Amer- 
ican-born coloratura soprano, has 
recently jointed the Columbia Art- 
ists Management roster. . . . Jerry 
E. Sirucek, oboist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra since 1941, and 
James Pellerite, solo flutist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, have been 
appointed faculty members of the 
Indiana University School of Music 
in Bloomington. . . . ASCAP Presi- 
dent Stanley Adams recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Her- 
bert Gottlieb to the Society’s West 
Coast office as a general advisor. . . . 
Composer William Bergsma has been 
named Associate Dean of the Juil- 
liard School of Music and Dr. 
Gideon Waldrop, presently a music 
consultant in the Ford Foundation’s 
Division of Humanities, has been 
appointed Assistant to the President 
of Juilliard >>> 


TROMBONE 


The loudest at the microphone, 

Is probably the brass trombone. 

Its tones are loud and deep and fast, 

You feel the impact of their blast. 

To bring the notes up to the full 

You must employ the push and pull. 

“A simple thing,” you say, “‘at best.” 

But wait! You haven't heard the rest. 

To push about the mighty sound, 

(Some seldom even leave the ground) 

A mighty breath you must possess, 

Yes, all these things and nothing 

less. 
You have these things? Well, you 
need more, 

And this is really the simple core, 

A musician must wear many coats, 

But he also has to read the notes! 
—Lorraine Giroux 

(8th Grade Student) 
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WORKING TOWARD 
A SINGING CAREER 
(Continued from page 24) 


French fluently and then because the 
music has a strong appeal. To study 
these things 1 went to the people 
who know them best—Frijsh, Grey- 
Monteux, Mary Garden (for Méli- 
sande) and Canteloube to learn his 
songs. While living in France I have 
made the effort to learn songs of 
contemporary French composers and 
then to sing them for their authors 
for their advice and criticism. So I 
have met Milhaud, Sauget, Delan- 
noy, Poulenc, Jean Francaix, Marcel 
Landowski, Pierre Wissmer, etc. Now 
I have a repertoire which is of inter- 
est to important radio stations in 
Europe (for example, I will soon do 
my third program for the Nord- 
deutscher Rundfunk in Hamburg) 
and to conductors in Europe and in 
the United States. 

To show you what can happen 
with one piece of unusual repertoire, 
I first learned Ravel's’ Shéhérazade 
at the Monteux conducting school 
in Hancock, Maine, in 1955. The 
next winter I went to Madeleine 
Grey in Paris to prepare it further, 
as Mr. Monteux had asked me to 
sing it with him in the spring in Bir- 
mingham and with the BBC Orches- 
tra in London. These performances 
were not bad for first ones but I felt 
the piece needed more work, so I 
continued studying it off and on for 
years with Mme. Grey, Mme. Frijsh 
and Mr. Monteux. Then Mr. Mon- 
teux gave me another chance at it, in 
Wichita, in January 1960. Now it 
had really begun to jell and he was 
pleased enough to have me do it with 
the London Symphony in April, the 
Hamburg Philharmonic in October 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony in 
January, 1961. So I have had twelve 
performances of this one work al- 
ready. 

Let me suggest one other piece of 
advice. When your voice is suff- 
ciently ready to tackle repertoire, 
work with a tape recorder. It will 
help you to hear what is lacking, and 
later you can make good tapes which 
can be used in lieu of a personal 
audition. However, do not send a 
tape to anyone unless you first write, 
or see them, and they request it from 
you. Bonne chance! >>> 
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Are You Interested In— 


—LEGISLATION? 
—CERTIFICATION? 
—WORKSHOPS and CLINICS? 
—STUDENT ACTIVITIES? 


a” MTNA is constantly working in these areas for 
the betterment of teachers and students. Membership in 
MTNA not only indicates YOUR interest in these matters but 
also enables you to give voice to YOUR ideas and opinions 
and contribute YOUR efforts to the efforts of others. Join 
now. Remember that MINA membership includes a sub- 
scription to American Music Teacher. 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 


schools, churches and colleges: 
have chosen Everett Style 1, 
the school piano that takes 
hard use in stride. Solidly con- 
structed ...extra sturdy back- 
posts. ..exclusive locking top 
and fallboard. The Everett 
Style 11 faces up to responsi- Sas 
bility like the professional it is. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 
Dept. L-2305 South Haven, Michigan 
Please send free copy of Style 11 Report 
and list of 7,000 users. 
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in Our 


HE controversial subject of the 

use of contemporary music in 
secondary education extends back 
to my college days, when I first 
studied composition. During the in- 
tervening years I have become all the 
more convinced that we as teachers 
and conductors have a genuine and 
serious obligation to our students in 
music. This obligation can be stated 
quite briefly: to give our students the 
very best music possible. 

This music can, and should, rep- 
resent all periods of our musical her- 
itage. In both the vocal and instru- 
mental fields there is a wealth of ex- 
cellent music available, and each 
year our publishers manage to bring 
out a few more gems both old and 
new. I am sure that everyone in this 
profession had noticed in recent 
years the great wealth of music of 
the Baroque period being made 
.available, in excellent arrangements, 
for our bands and orchestras. None 
of us should pass up the opportunity 
of including this sort of music in our 
programming. 

What of contemporary music? 
This too is available in increasing 


ther than to the date of copyright 
when selecting music which can be 
called “contemporary.” There is a 
great demand for “new” music for 
our instrumentalists and vocalists, 
but is it really “new”? Is 1961 mu- 
sic necessarily contemporary? By no 


Dr. Karl M. Holvik, assistant professor 
of music and Director of Bands at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, is 
chairman of the North-Central Division of 
the College Band Director’s National As- 
sociation. He is also a member of the Amer- 
ican Bandmasters Association, the American 
Association of University Professors and the 
Music Educators National Conference. 


abundance. But, one must look far- - 


Contemporary Music 


Nchools 


KARL M. HOLVIK 


means. Even when it is composed in 
rather jazzy, bouncy settings it is not 
necessarily contemporary, since it 
may be nothing more than a wa- 
tered-down rehash of 19th century 
sentimentalism, or even twentieth- 
century emotionalism for that mat- 
ter. 

To be truly contemporary, music 
must be an accurate reflection or ex- 
pression of the spirit and the mood 
of the times and should employ the 
best of its idioms and technical de- 
vices. One would even ask it to be 
refreshing in the truest meaning of 
the word, an attempt to avoid or es- 
cape the tradition-bound captivity 
in which much music finds itself. 

May I mention one example? It is 
our pleasure to have Dr. William P. 
Latham on our staff at the Iowa 
State Teachers College. His very 
fine music is available for band, 
vocal and orchestral performances 
and is becoming widely known. One 
of his finest works, in my opinion, 
is still awaiting publication: A 
Quiet Tune. This composition, writ- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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MUSIC FESTIVALS 


UROPEAN music festivals are 
one of the major attractions for 
tourists and each year dozens of out- 
standing works and groups can be 
heard across the Atlantic. Every form 
of music is to be heard, from little- 


_ known operas to marionette per- 


formances based on great scores, 
from ballet to chamber music, and 
from recitals to major orchestral 
concerts. As many festivals sell out 
quickly (i.e. Bayreuth, Salzburg and 
Spoleto) it is advisable to make plans 
immediately and to acquire tickets 
for these major events at the present 
time. 

The events are listed chronologi- 
cally, as of their opening dates. Ad- 
ditional information is available 
from the tourist offices of the various 
European governments and from 
travel bureaus and agents. 

Bordeaux, May 5-May 20; Prague, 
May 12-June 4; Copenhagen, May 
17-May 31; Glyndebourne, May 
23-August 20; Bergen, May 25-June 
11; Vienna, May 27-June 5; Venice, 
May-June; Ziirich, End of May-June; 
Lausanne, End of May-June; Bath, 
June 1-10; Stockholm, June 4-16; 
Helsinki, June 6-12; Spoleto (Italy), 
June 15-July 16; Aldeburgh, (Eng- 


‘ land), June 10-25; Dublin, June 11- 


18; The Hague, June 15-July 15; 
Strasbourg, June 16-June 27; Gra- 
nada, July 9-31; Dubrovnik, July 10- 
August 24; Split (Yugoslavia), July 
15-August 15; Bregenz (Austria), 
July 21-August 19; Bayreuth, July 
23-August 25; Prades, July; Salz- 
burg, July 26-August 31; Santander 
(Spain), August 1-31; Athens, Au- 
gust I-September 10; Comblain-la- 
Tour (Belgium), August 4-6; Men- 
ton (France), August; Stavelot (Bel- 
gium), August 10-25; Munich, Au- 
gust 13-September 9; Gstaad (Switz- 
erland), August 15-30; Lucerne, Au- 
gust 16-September 9; Edinburgh, Au- 
gust 20-September 9; Ghent, August 
27-September 10; Liége, September 
1-14; Besancon (France), September 
7-17; Perugia, September 10-22; Ber- 
lin, September 24-October 10; Brus- 
sels, November 29-30. >>> 


The Greater Boston Youth Sym- i 


phony Orchestra has received a grant 


of $2,000 from the Boston Commit- | 


tee of the Permanent Charity Fund, 
Inc. 


MAY, 1961 


choral music for the 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 


These works are of special interest for the programs being held as part 
of the Centennial Celebration of the Civil War. One, a most effective 
setting of Lincoln’s Gettysburgh Address, is the epitome of the meaning 


and spirit of that whole titanic struggle. 


captures all the poignant significance and communicates it to performers 
and listeners alike. The other, a bit more difficult, is Harvey Gaul’s 
setting of some texts from Lincoln’s prayers after the Battle of Bull Run. 
This is a short, dramatic piece imploring God’s help and blessing. Either 


or both would be ideal for your program 


Lincoln’s Gettysburgh Add 
Lincoln’s Gettysburgh Add 
Lincoln Prays After the Battle 


Return this AD for complimentary copies 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


The music, by Robert W. Gibb, 


! 


ress (TTBB) 
ress (SATB)  .30 
of Bull Run (SATB) _ .30 


GLEN ROCK, N. J. 


CARNEGIE College of Fine Arts 
SUMMER STUDY in MUSIC 


26 
EGREE PROGRAMS 


Starts June 
GRADUATE SUBJECTS D 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
PRE-COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Write DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


WATCH. 


* for the 1961 Music 


Journal Annual 


May 29- July 7 
July 10 - August 18 


Over forty music courses in the areas of music education, applied 
music, music history and literature, theory and composition, with 


Summer Chorus, Band, and Orchestra. 
Special Two-Week Sessions 


Band Conductors Forum: June 26-July 8 


Lee Chrisman, Director 


Choral Conductors Forum: July 10-July 21 


Allen Lannom, Director 


Director of Summer Term, 


SUMMER TERM 1961 


For special bulletin write: 


705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massach 
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plink, plank, plink 


Who can’t play the piano? It's 
easy! Just pounding on the key- 
board sounds like celestial music 
when you're small. 

These simple joys fade fast. But, 


fortunately, life has its compensa- | 


tions. For the more discriminating 
ears of adults, there’s Audiotape. 

Record on Audiotape. Then lis- 
ten. Audiotape has more clarity, 
more range, less distortion and 
background noise than other 
tapes. Make ‘it your silent (but 
knowledgeable) partner in captur- 
ing everything from birthday party 


hi-jinks to the beauty of Brahms. . 


Remember: if it’s worth record- 
ing it’s worth Audiotape. There are 
eight types . . . one exactly suited 
to the next recording you make. 


Remember: if it's 
worth recording, it's 
worth Audiotape. 
There are eight 
types... one 
exactly suited to 
the next recording 
you make! 


“it speaks for itself” 


AUDIO DEVICES INC.., 444 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 22,N.Y. 
Hollywood : 840 N. FairfaxAve.,Chicago : 5428N. MilwaukeeAve. 
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AMERICA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 
(Continued from page 12) 


more fully developed national cul- 
ture which is a sign of national ma- 
turity, pride, strength and inspira- 
tion. 

Government interest in music and 
art in general offers a forward-look- 
ing prospect that can rank in na- 
tional significance with social secur- 
ity, minimum wage laws, unemploy- 
ment insurance and Federal aid to 
hospital construction. All of these 
programs are now accepted and re- 
garded as integral parts of our so- 
ciety, both indispensable and bene- 
ficial. When the U. S. Arts Founda- 
tion is instituted, it will be recog- 
nized as an equally vital contribu- 
tion to our rapidly changing times. 

This legislation would not be the 
first concerned with the living arts. 
In 1891, the National Conservatory 
of Music was incorporated by an 
act of Congress and men like Chaun- 
cey Depew, Fitz-Hugh Lee, John 
Hay and Enoch Pratt served as trus- 
tees. ANTA operates under a Con- 
gressional Charter granted in 1935, 
and its place in the world of theater 
and music is well known. In 1958, 
when the need to overcome our cul- 
tural lag grew distressingly evident, 
the United States took steps to estab- 
lish a National Culture Center in 
Washington, D. C. This is a‘ fine 
project, yet it does not meet the 
whole problem. We need direct en- 
couragement and assistance to the 
performance of the arts and the art- 
ist. We need greater availability for 
country-wide cultural participation. 

In this age of space satellites and 
intercontinental missiles, we should 
resist any tendency to discount the 
importance of our potential in the 
“cold war.” 

It is easy to concentrate on the 
more absolute results of scientific de- 
velopment and to lose sight of the 
influence and values of music and 
other arts as an expression of our 
culture and democratic civilization. 
We cannot allow this to happen and 
our advancement as a free society 
must encompass many fields for 
many purposes. In this respect our 
exchange activities with other coun- 
tries—both in front of and behind 
the Iron Curtain—demand our best. 

Other countries, governed much 
like our own, with similar traditions 


and institutions, have successfully 
sponsored national arts programs. In 
Great Britain and Canada, two of our 
closest allies and countries most sim- 
ilar to us in character, aid to the 
arts has greatly stimulated and 
broadened cultural horizons. In 1946 
Great Britain created the Arts Coun- 
cil of Great Britain, a corporation 
under Royal Charter designed to de- 
velop a greater knowlédge and un- 
derstanding of the arts. It operates 
on an appropriation from Parlia- 
ment supplemented by private gifts 
and endowments and helps make up 
the financial difference between box 
office receipts and costs of operation 
for artistic ventures. The Canadian 
Arts Council runs on the interest 
from a large trust fund and was set 
up to “encourage the arts, humani- 
ties and social sciences.” 

Our allies are not the only ones 
concerned with these programs. The 
Soviet Union places great emphasis 
on Communist participation in the 
cultural as well as political aspects 
of world affairs. The Kremlin spends 
large amounts of money on music, 
theater and the dance, and directs a 
steady stream of artists and perform- 
ers throughout the world, creating a 
strong international influence. We 
are only beginning to show our thea- 
ter and music abroad, while they 
have been doing it for years. Inade- 
quate appropriations plus the lack 
of a national arts policy limit our 
own opportunities. Our American 
living arts will be recognized inter- 
nationally only if we give them a 
healthy chance to flourish at home. 
The Federal Government can give 
them this chance. 

I am advocating a program that 
costs little but provides a great deal. 
Music and the arts can and should 
be strengthened in various ways 
through a United States Arts Foun- 
dation. Our heritage is steeped in 
the arts expressing each period of 
our history but our emphasis has 
not been enough on the arts. The 
Foundation would help correct this 
situation and improve our position 
on the cultural stage ‘of the world. 
We would be enriching the lives of 
our own people while demonstrating 
our enlightened maturity to all. D>> 
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distinguished composer-conductor-edu- 
cator, Dr. Howard Hanson, recently con- 
tributed a stimulating article to the New York 
Herald Tribune on the general subject “What Is 
Good Music?” In it he stressed the conviction that 
good music must “communicate,” thereby auto- 
matically eliminating the haphazard experiments 
on sound-tape and other electronic robot tech- 
niques and implying some doubt as to the validity 
of even so mathematical a system as the “12-tone 
row.” 

A little later, in the same paper, another out- 
standing musician, Abram Chasins, expressed 
similar ideas in a frank interview with columnist 
John Crosby. In both cases the emphasis was placed on the human equation, 
with a clear repudiation of the growing theory that art of any kind can be 
produced by merely mechanical means. 

This reporter long ago defined an artist as one who succeeds in trans- 
ferring his own thoughts, moods and emotions to others through. his com- 
mand of a means of communication. Anyone at all may quite sincerely 
experience thoughts, hoods and emotions, but this does not make him a 
creative artist. It is only when he has mastered a technique that sooner or 
later inevitably conveys his experience to others that he can mane lay 
claim to any such distinction. 


HIS is the real impasse faced by contemporary music. Unquestionably 
many of our serious composers are entirely sincere in expressing them- 
selves, and there is no denying their possession of an elaborate technique 
which in their own minds probably constitutes a means of communication. 
With equal certainty it may be claimed that most of this material is cordially 
‘hated by the average listener and that even its apparently enthusiastic sup- 
porters are far too often indulging in a peculiar combination of hypocrisy 
and snobbery. 

That the best of contemporary musical composition represents a technical 
advance over the established classics is undeniable. Whether or not this 
constitutes an improvement, however, is open to question. What we hear 
today is certainly a different although not necessarily a better music than 
was written in the past. 

It may be worth noting that the most sincere and effective exponents of 
the current style of composition are just as enthusiastic about a recognized 
classic. It is sometimes hard to believe that such a conductor as Leonard 
Bernstein can be so completely thrilled by a Haydn or Mozart symphony 
and then, perhaps on the same program, exhibit the same ecstasy over the 
work of a Berg or a Webern. (In this case one is forced to assume that Mr. 
Bernstein actually loves every type of music that seems to him supremely 
well done in its particular style.) 


O NE result of the attitude practically forced upon musical interpreters 
as well as critics by today’s composers is that almost every work of long 
standing in the repertoire comes to be regarded as “old hat,” no longer to be 
taken seriously, regardless of the manifest preferences of the public. Actually 
this is far from true. What the critics and many of the artists themselves 
resent is the weak imitation of a style that in its highest form is admittedly 
immortal. They do not really object to the style itself, but rather to its 
application to commonplace materials, lacking the inspiration of true genius. 
- Music written in the new style is sure at least to sound “different,” and it 


may be years before its aesthetic value can be properly appraised. >>> 
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TRUMPET? 
how long 
since you've 

tried a 


symphony model dual- 
bore sterling silver bell? 


Listen to yourself on the new 
King, with the new King Sym- 
phony Sound. New bell, new 
bore, new mouthpipe give you big 
sound, with all the brilliance and 
edge you want. Yet note how free 
and easy it blows. You get the 
sound you want — easier! In brass 
—or solid sterling silver bell with 
the richer sound more players 
and conductors are favoring. 


Take a tip from Tampa 


Claude Smith and Clair Varner 
of the Tampa Philharmonic 
recently tried new Kings—and 
bought new Kings. Looking on 
is Conductor Alfredo Antonini. 
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THE FRENCH ART SONG 
(Continued from page 16) j 


singing, one must pronounce the 
text with extreme clarity and with 
special emphasis on -the vowel 
sounds, which should be felt as if 
they were concrete things ringing 
against the back of the front teeth. 


In French art songs I stress a. 


knowledge of the musical meaning 
of the material; a clear concept of 
the poem; an ability to conduct the 
voice from pianissimo to fortissimo, 
from dark to bright, from legato to 
staccato; faithfulness to specified dy- 
namics and tempi; understanding of 
the mood and color of each song. 


Personal Reaction 


To all these criteria for successfil 
interpretation I add one more in- 
dispensable element—the personal 
reaction of the singer to the work in 
question, all the mental and physical 
feelings that are awakened in rela- 
tion to the song. For, to-me, a song 
takes place in daylight or darkness, 
in an open or closed place, in a given 
season. It makes its interpreter feel 
younger or older, brightens or de- 
presses him, affects his breathing and 
posture and so forth. In other words, 
a song will suggest its setting and 
atmosphere like a scene in a play. 
The deportment of the singer who 
performs it must fit into that setting. 

An extremely important point in 
the successful projection of a song is 
the establishment of identification of 
the protagonist or narrator. Rather 
than allow young singers to skim the 
surface of a song’s content, I stress 
that they must always “be someone” 
in each composition—a young girl, 
a bystander, a lovesick swain—a role 
almost always designated, no matter 
how vaguely, in the poem. For ex- 
ample, if I sing a love song I want to 
see the loved one I sing to; I want to 
see her as a real person standing, 
sitting or lying beside me; I want 
to identify myself with the characters 
depicted in the song text. Sometimes 
they are good people but, in several 
Mephistophelean songs, the artist 
must feel that he is the devil him- 
self! 

The belief that there are several 
absolutely separate schools of vocal 
technique is a common fallacy 


among singers. I consider that there 
is no difference between good sing- 
ing in French, Italian or German 
and there is only the singer to blame 
if the audience becomes convinced 
that French is nasal, German gut- 
tural and Italian but a series of beau- 
tifully flowing vowel sounds. Thus, 
whatever is learned in a French 
master class can be carried over into 
other repertoires as well. 


There is neither time nor place in 
master classes for vocal teaching or 
advice, not only because many stu- 
dents often participate and perform 
a great deal of material, but also be- 
cause the instructor must leave tech- 
nique to the student’s own teacher 
or coach. But since some interpre- 
tation problems can be immediately 
traced to physical vocal difficulties 
or mistakes in production, certain 
adjustments in diction and dynamics 
often go a long way toward correct- 
ing inadequacies of prior derivation. 
Moreover, complete sincerity of in- 
terpretation and the power to im- 
merse oneself deeply into the song 
are factors which often create mira- 
cles in solving technical problems 
which, considered as such, seemed 
impossible to surmount. Accenting 


-interpretive aspects may help to re- 


lieve the obsession of technical think- 
ing, so detrimental to good singing, 
which is always simple and guided by 
common sense. 

To further relax the tension under 
which some students tend to per- 
form, I always suggest that the singer 
breathe whenever necessary, though 
always with the sense of the words 
and phrases in mind. I also do not 
believe in imposing strict, so-called 
“traditional” tempi on the song 
repertoire covered in the classes, as 
there can be no rigid rules govern- 
ing this highly individual interpre- 
tive matter. The students respond 
enthusiastically to certain principles 
in which I strongly believe—that each 
song requires a different “voice” and 
that the words are like containers 
into which the voice is poured. 


In conclusion, I feel that my task. 


is accomplished if I help my stu- 
dents to understand that, in a song 
inspired by Baudelaire and com- 
posed by Debussy, the essential is 
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.to re-experience the emotions felt 
by the poet when he was writing the 
text, while attempting to recreate the 
sounds Debussy heard as he was com- 
posing the music. For the interpreter 
should actually be as unobtrusive as 


possible, regarding himself only as 
the living physical medium through 
which the creative genius of poet and 
composer speaks on, when they are 
no longer able to speak for them- 
selves. DDD 


TEACHING WITH 


TAPE RECORDER 


(Continued from page 44) 


is 
instruments or the voice can be of 
great help. For instance, an explana- 
tion and demonstration of special- 
ized bowings on the violin, made by 
a violinist friend, would be of great 
service to an instrumental teacher 
who is a band specialist. He, of 


‘ course, could return the favor by 


making tapes of examples of unusual 
fingerings, tonguing and the like, on 
his major instrument. __ 

The conductor of a choir can im- 
prove his own techniques by using 
tapes made of his rehearsals. He can 
listen to the performance of his 
group away from the rehearsal, not- 
ing places that need correction and 
polishing: he can send tapes to 
friends or authorities for criticism 
and suggestions. A tape of a rehear- 
sal or a lecture-type class reveals in a 
deadly fashion that directions are not 
clear and explicit, that time is 
wasted, that one’s own diction is not 
clear and precise, that one’s work is 
not planned, organized, or presented 
well. Upon hearing himself teach, 
the instructor may suddenly realize 
why his choir or class is inattentive 
and why discipline is lax. 

Dictation lessons. can be taped, 
using instruments or voices, rather 
than the piano. For instance, four 


_ part dictation played by a_ string 


quartet, or woodwind, brass, or vocal 
ensemble, can give valuable training; 
in almost every instance, dictation is 
given using only the piano. Rhyth- 
mic dictation given on a sustaining 
instrument is quite different in 
sound than the percussive quality of 
the piano. 

In the applied music area, a tape 
recorder in the practice room can be 
of immense benefit to the individual 


- student in his practice. It has been 


found that frequent checking of his 
practice by means of the recorder by 
the student results in much faster 
and better progress. A record of the 
individual progress of a student can 
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be kept by the teacher through tapes | 


of the student’s work at periodical 
intervals. 

The recorder can be used in try- 
outs for the choir, giving the con- 
ductor an opportunity to re-hear the 
applicant, and a means for better 
evaluating the candidate’s potential 
value to the group. 

An archive of reels made of per- 
formances can be kept for future 
comparison, and for a historical rec- 
ord of music events in the school. 
Overall growth and improvement 
can be fostered. >>> 


MUSIC CAMPS 
(Continued from page 5) 


gene, Oregon (June 19-August 11); 
the University of Colorado College 
of Music, Boulder (June 16-August 
25); Stanford University, California 
(Choral Workshop: June 26-July 25; 
Colloquium in Music Education: 
June 26-July 22; Summer Youth Or- 


chestra: July 23-August 6; Renais- | 


sance and Baroque Institute: July 24- 
August 19); Chicago Musical Col- 
lege of Roosevelt University (June 
26-August 4); Singing City (Phila- 
delphia) Summer Workshops in the 
Choral] Art (August 7-13 and August 
14-23); Ithaca College School of Mu- 
sic, Ithaca, New York (June 27-July 
7); Western Reserve University Sum- 
mer School (June 19-July 29); Tally- 
Ho Music Camp, Livonia, New York 
(July 2-August 13); the Summer 
Music Camp at Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo (July 9-23): 
Fine Arts Summer Camp of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, Clifftop, 
W. Va. (July 30-August 19); and the 
Lake Tahoe Music Camp (August 
6-19), affiliated with the University 
of Nevada, which has on its faculty 
Julius Baker, flutist, and outstand- 
ing representatives from all fields of 
music. 
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LATIN MUSIC LOVERS 


GO..GO..GONE 
THE PERFECT GIFTS 


Boombass 


You don’t have to be a musician 
to play the BOOMBASS. Anybody 
—young or old, can have the time 
of their lives with it! It's fun to 
foot-tapping — to. 

5% Ibs. 58” 
of musical 
rhythm— 
that's the 
BOOMBASS. 


ONLY 


$3995 


BALYPSO—newest 
Latin musical in- 
strument. This 
beautiful jet black 
satin sound box 
makesa basefiddle 
obsolete. 

Sit down to five 
simple keys pro- 
ducing more 
rhythm than ever 
before dreamed 
possible. 


18” x 24” x 6" —3 Ibs. 


C 


onty $4995 


CREATIVE INDUSTRIES, 
INCORPOR: ATED 


chorus Risers 


Casio tor ny son chases ox tage. for 
concerts... rehearsals. .. 
Write today. 
Wenger Music Equipment Co. 
14 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 


| tore to Turandot. . 
_Fliegende Hollénder, featuring the 
voice of Dietrich 


New Recordings 


POPULAR —— For Singers Only by 
Phil Moore is a 12-inch record con- 
taining orchestrations which accom- 
pany the student vocalist. There are 
four editions of this kit—which in- 
cludes lyrics and orchestrations in 
brochure form—ballads, torchy '‘n’ 
blue, cool jazz ‘n’ rhythm and so- 
phisticated songs. The albums are 
available from Mr. Moore at 152 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. . . . The eminent American 
composer, Elie Siegmeister, has pre- 


pared and narrated a new album 


which introduces the layman to mu- 
sic and which also serves as an ad- 
mirable source for musicians. En- 
titled Invitation to Music (Folkways 
Records) the item is accompanied by 
an informative and musically illus- 
trated brochure. .. . The first record- 
ing of Rossini’s delightful one-act 
opera La Cambiale di Matrimonio 
(Mercury Records, 2 discs) is given 
a sparkling performance by an adept 


cast which includes Renata Scotto, 
- Rolando Panerai and Nicola Monti. 


The Virtuosi di Roma are conducted 
by Renato Fasani in this deluxe edi- 
tion which also has an informative 


_and attractive libretto. Rossini’s opus 


is truly opera buffa in the best’19th 
century tradition. . . . George .Szell 
and his Cleveland Orchestra are 
| heard in a four-record album de- 
voted to the symphonies of Robert 
Schumann, the Piano Concerto in 
A Minor and the Manfred Overture 
(Epic Records). Leon Fleisher is the 
fine piano soloist and Maestro Szell’s 


vibrant performance will cause mu- 


sic lovers to often return to the 
many merits of the symphonic works 
of Schumann. . . . Soprano Leontyne 
Price, of Metropolitan Opera and 
television fame, is represented this 
month by an aria recital (RCA Vic- 
tor Records) from the Verdi and 
Puccini repertoire, from J] Trova- 
. Wagner’s Der 


Fischer-Dieskau 
(Angel Records, 3 discs), is presently 
in the stores. Other members of this 
distinguished cast are Marianne 
Schech, Gottlob Frick and Rudolf 
Schock. Franz Konwitschny conducts 


-the Chorus and Orchestra of the 


German State Opera, Berlin. . 
The great Russian pianist, Sviatoslav 
Richter, can now be heard in an 
inspired reading of two Beethoven 
piano sonatas, the Sonata in A flat, 
op. 26 and the Sonata in F Minor, 
op. 57 “Appassionata” (RCA Victor 
Records). Needless to say, the per- 
formances are sterling. . . . Grant 
Johannesen, an American pianist of 
excellent reputation, is heard _per- 
forming the piano works of Gabriel 
Fauré in a new two-record- album 
(Golden Crest Records). Musicians 
and laymen should indeed be grate- 
ful to this company for recording 
such attractive but little known mu- 
sic. . . . Before one condemns the 
entire electronic music school on 
general or esthetic principles, one 
should give Henk Bading’s music a 
hearing. Mr. Bading’s work, Capric- 
cio for Violin and Two Sound 
Tracks, Genese (music for five au- 
dio-frequency oscillators) and the 
ballet Evolutions can now be given 
an evaluation (Epic Records). The 
composer is a genuine Post-Roman- 
tic melodist writing in the electronic 
idiom. . . . The harpsichord is back 
in style as a genuine instrument 
worthy of the efforts of contempo- 
rary composers. Sylvia Marlowe, the 
reigning queen of the harpsichord, 
has recorded a group of American 
works for this instrument (Decca 
Records). The composers represented 
are Ben Weber, Virgil Thomson, 
Vittorio Rieti, Harold Shapero, John 
Lessard and Arthur Berger. The 
works contain great interest and 
open up new vistas of composition 
for keyboard instruments. . . 
George Frederick Handel’s Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s Day is given a reputable 
reading by Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with vocal soloists Adele 
Addison and John McCollum (Co- 
lumbia Records). The chorus is the 
Rutgers University Choir and the 
complete text is printed on the al- 
bum jacket... . The late Sir Thomas 
Beecham lives again through one of 
his last recordings, Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D Major with the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Cap- 
itol Records). Beecham’s Brahms is 
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as articulate and correct as the 
“king’s English.” . . . A group of 
secular and religious works by Jos- 
quin des Préz as performed by the 
New York Pro Musica conducted 
by Noah Greenberg (Decca Records) 
is now available. The principal selec- 
tion on this album is the Missa 
Pange Lingua, a seldom heard and 
even more rarely recorded work. 
. . . More Wagner on record this 
month comes from the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its conductor, 
Paul Paray (Mercury Records). The 
works performed, in the French man- 
ner, are Wotan’s Farewell and the 
Magic Fire Music, the Rienzi Over- 
ture, Der Fliegende Hollinder Over- 
ture and several instrumental pas- 
sages from Meistersinger. Of histor- 
ical and vocal importance is the re- 
issue of the famous Helen Traubel- 
Lauritz Melchior-Arturo Toscanini 
February, 1941, broadcast of duets 
from Wagnerian opera. The orches- 
tra used is the old NBC Symphony 
and the excerpts are from Die 


Walkiire and Die Gotterdémmerung ° 


(RCA Victor Records). . . . Jussi 
Bjoerling’s death a short while ago 
left a noticeable void in the operatic 
world, an emptiness which is partial- 
ly being filled by a disc containing 
the Swedish tenor’s recordings be- 
tween 1936 and 1948 (Capitol Rec- 
ords). The arias sung are mainly 
from the Italian and French reper- 
- toires, with an emphasis on the for- 
mer. . . . Cellist Gregor Piatigorsky 
is heard in a new recording of 
Dvorak’s Cello Concerto in B Minor 
with an accompaniment supplied by 


Charles Munch and the Boston Sym-. 


_ phony Orchestra (RCA Victor). . . . 
In the popular music field there is a 
' new disc by Sammy Davis, jr., The 
Wham of Sam (Reprise Records), 
Frank Sinatra is heard in a series of 
12 numbers on Ring-A-Ding Ding! 
(Reprise Records), Dick Schory’s 
Percussion and Brass Ensemble’s new 
Runnin’ Wild (RCA Victor), Ella 
Fitzgerald on Ella’s Golden Favorites 
(Decca Records), My Golden Favor- 
ites sung by Bing Crosby (Decca 
Records) and tenor saxophonist Ben 
Webster’s The Warm Moods (Re- 
prise Records).... France is letting 
its voice be heard 2mong exponent’s 
of the art-song in the person of bari- 
tone Gerard Souzay. M. Souzay is 
represented by a Schumann song 
album devoted to the complete song 
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cycle Dichterliebe and several other 
pieces (Epic Records). He is accom- 
panied by Dalton Baidwin and M. 
Souzay proves to be a very convinc- 


ing Lied singer... . The art of Tito. 


Schipa, one of the reigning tenors of 
an earlier decade, is preserved on a 
recent disc (Great Recordings of the 
Century, Angel Records) devoted to 
arias and Italian songs. An_ illus- 
trated booklet describing the tenor’s 
life, style and containing the texts 
and translations of the works sung 
is included. . . . Guitar enthusiasts 
can hear Vivaldi’s Concerto in D 
Major for Guitar and Orchestra, J. 
S$. Bach’s Chaconne in D Minor and 
the contemporary Concierto Levan- 
tino for Guitar and Orchestra by 
Manuel Palau performed by Nar- 
cisco Yepes and the Orquesta Na- 
cional de Espafia conducted by Odon 
Alonso (London Records). Of the 
three works presented, all of im- 
portance, the contemporary piece is 
most interesting. . . . Pablo Casals 
and Fritz Kreisler can be heard in 
Dvorak’s Cello Concerto in B Minor, 
Op. 104 and Brahms’ Violin Con- 
certo in D, Op. 77, respectively, as 
part of the Great Recordings of the 
Century series (Angel Records). Or- 
chestral support for the Dvorak con- 
certo is supplied by George Szell 
conducting the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra and in the Brahms work 
by Sir John Barbirolli with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. In 
spite of the age of these recordings 
the sound is quite clear and the per- 
formances are of the highest order. 

. Mme. Rosina Lhevinne is a 
familiar figure in the halls of the 
Juilliard School of Music and only 
recently has she become equally fa- 
miliar in the recording studio. Mme. 
Lhevinne can now be heard in Mo- 
zart’s Piano Concerto No. 21 in C 
Major, K. 467, with Jean Morel con- 
ducting the Juilliard Orchestra (Co- 
lumbia Records). . . . Debussy’s La 
Mer and Richard Strauss’ Don Juan 
are available on a new disc by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
‘its conductor, Fritz Reiner (RCA 
Victor). Both performances demon- 
strate Mr. Reiner’s control and in- 
terpretive insights... . . Two new 
albums dealing with the organ music 
of France and Spain have just been 
released. André Marchal is heard at 
the organ of the Crouse Auditorium 
of Syracuse University in a program 
of French organ music (Westminster 
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Records). Ihe composers included 
are Charles Tournemire, Oliver Mes- 
siaen, Augustin Barié, Louis Vierne, 
Ermend Bonnal and. Jehan Alain. 
Six Concertos for Two Organs by the 
newly discovered Spanish composer 
of the 18th century, Padre Antonio 
Soler, are played by E. Power Biggs 
and Daniel Pinkham (Columbia 
Records). The music is both fas- 
cinating and well played. . . . Music 
of the Renaissance can be heard on 
a record made by the Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The pieces included cover the 
music of the French, Flemish, Ital- 
ian and English schools and are per- 
formed by the college’s Madrigal 
Singers. Composers represented are 
Lassus, le Jeune, Byrd, Vecchi, Ban- 
chieri, Rameau, Purcell, Bull, Mon- 


teverdi, Farmer, Ford, Vautor, Da- 
quin and Passereau. . . . Among the 
notable popular releases are Ethel 
Smith Swings Sweetly, an album of 
organ favorites (Decca Records); Pete 
Fountain’s French Quarter, New Or- 
leans jazz (Coral Records); Lotus 
Land, Gene Rains and his Group in 
a series of Hawaiian pieces (Decca 
Records); The “New” Old Refrain, 
played by Dick Kesner and his Magic 
Stradivarius (Coral); and Sing and 
Sway With Sammy Kaye, arrange- 
ments in the Kaye manner (Coral). 
. .. All music educators should look 
into the Magic World of Sound 
series, a group of records aimed spe- 
cifically at certain age groups. Addi- 
tional information is available from 
The Magic World of Sound, 609 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. >>> 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS | 
(Continued from page 62) 


ten for our Chamber Band in 1956, 
sparkles with newness and life. It 
features incidental solos for English 
horn and muted trumpet. The har- 
monic background of this work is 
quartal, the rhythm is a slow three- 
four, and the sound is very exciting 
indeed. It would be unfair to play 
this work with a large, symphonic 
band, since it was conceived for a 
small group of winds and_percus- 
sion. This work is truly contem- 
porary. Many other outstanding ex- 
amples could be cited, but this work 
is a fine example of what I refer to 
as contemporary music. 

With this great wealth of music 
available, it remains for us to ask, 
what are we doing with it? What use 
are we making of it? How can we 
do more to make our students aware 
of contemporary music? 

First, we can simply rehearse and 
program more of it. But, this is not 
enough. It is necessary for us to 
make our students aware of the in- 
ner workings, the forms and_tech- 
niques of contemporary composi- 
tion. This can quite easily be done 
in a rehearsal by isolating the melo- 
dies and chords and rhythms, point- 
ing out what is new and original, if 
there be such, or by pointing out 
how rather traditional devices are 
used in a new and different manner. 
This we should be doing with all 
music, to be sure, but more especially 


with contemporary music, since it is 
so new to our students. 

For a number of years it has been 
our practice at the College to pre- 
sent a concert wholly of contem- 
porary works. The students and the 
public have come to enjoy these 
concerts and I hope it is at least a 
part of the fulfillment of our obliga- 
tion to our current composers. It is 
very gratifying to us that a number - 
of our own students and recent 
graduates have submitted original 
works and transcriptions for these 
concerts. 

This acquaintance with contem- 
porary music in your schools can 
begin with listening to some fine 
recordings, to be followed with the 
reading of some contemporary scores 
in the band, orchestra and chorus. 
Further, we should encourage our 


‘students to analyze these scores, be- 


ginning with the least forbidding 
ones, perhaps, to whet their appetites 
for further exploration and study. 
Further, we should encourage our 
students to write melodies and har- 
monies, finally real compositions in 
this contemporary idiom. One can- 
not like or appreciate something 
which is unfamiliar to him and only 
we, as teachers, can be influential in 


his becoming familiar with fine mu- 


sic, contemporary music included. 
Try it—the rewards are certainly 
worth while! >>> 
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_ HILDEGARDE: YOU 
AND YOUR AUDIENCE 


(Continued from page 14) 


the avant-garde of fashions to come 


and I know that my female follow- 
ers want that little something extra. 
I usually change my clothes twice 
during each performance. I go off- 
stage and have my accompanist play 
a few bars. I have it down to a 
science now and can change in two 
and a quarter choruses of Lady Be 
Good. 

To sum this all up, the most im- 
portant part of rapport with an 
audience is to give and also be able 
to receive their reactions, and, to 
steal a phrase from Mitch Miller, 
“sing along” with them. 


MUSIC IS THE 
HEART OF A CITY 


(Continued from page 7) 


a free youth concert given by the 
Florida Symphony Orchestra for 
school students. A separate series of 
free concerts are given for elemen- 
tary school students. These youth 
concerts are sponsored by local busi- 
ness firms and patrons of the arts. 
Orlando and all of Central Flor- 
_ida are extremely proud of the Flor- 
_ida Symphony Orchestra. The pro- 
grams of this professional orchestra 
during the current season are of the 
same high quality that has. prevailed 


during the preceding ten years of . 


accomplishment. The Musical Direc- 
tor, Henry Mazer, has arranged for 
guest appearances of nationally 
known soloists for both the Sym- 
phony programs and the Pop Con- 
certs, with a resulting increased at- 
tendance at the several concerts that 
have already taken place in the 1961] 
season. 

As indicated previously, the Flor- 
ida Symphony Orchestra has Youth 
Concerts, ten in the 1961 season, 
which will permit approximately 
30,000 children to hear live presen- 
tations of fine musical compositions. 
In addition, there will be four Lolli- 
pop Concerts for the children of the 
first, second and third grades. These 
concerts are done “in the round” 
and in a manner that will instruct 
the children as to the various instru- 
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ments that comprise the four sec- 
tions of the orchestra. Another pro- 
gram which the Florida Symphony 
Orchestra sponsors is a piano com- 
petition of ‘children up to and in- 
cluding high school age. The winner 
of the competition is then given the 
opportunity of playing at the Youth 
Concerts. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for young talents to be en- 


couraged and heard by their con-— 


temporaries. 

The residents of Orlando enjoy 
throughout the academic year the 
special concerts and recitals given 
by the faculty and students of the 
Rollins College Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. This co-educational liberal arts 
college has for many years offered 
bachelor of music degrees. In addi- 
tior:, it has contributed vastly to the 
cultural life of Orlando by fostering 
events that have furthered all of the 
performing arts. 

The musical highlight of 1961 is 
expected to be the Opera Gala 
which is being sponsored by the 
Junior League of Orlando as a ben- 
efit for the Florida Symphony 
Orchestra and will present Metro- 
politan Opera stars Eleanor Steber, 
Cornell MacNeil and Jan Peerce. It 
‘is of particular pride to the writer 
that local business leaders, public 
officials and seasonal visitors consti- 
tute the Board of Directors and 
direct the raising through private 
siibscription of the more than $160,- 
000 budget of the Florida Symphony 
Orchestra for the 1961 season. 

Orlando also draws capacity 
crowds in the Municipal Auditorium 
when touring groups appear for pop- 
ular and country music programs. 
Therefore, we are a typical city with 
a wide range of tastes in an ever 
expanding field of musical activities. 


BANDWOMEN OF 


THE AIR FORCE 


(Continued from page 40) 


tour, a Christmas tree appeared in 
the midst of ironing boards and 
packing cases, and the sound of 
Christmas carols blended with the 
whine of powerful aircraft engines. 
Troop entertainment tours occu- 
py a special place in WAF Band 
scheduling. Several months each 
year are reserved for tours to isolated 
military installations where stand- 
ing-room-only performances are rou- 
tine, as GI’s flock to “where the 
girls are.” Letters from Commanders 
throughout the country commend 
the WAF Band on its assistance in 
building the morale of America 
military men. 
Home after a long tour, Band 
members, true to their feminine in- 
stincts, make the dust fly, removing 
parachute wraps from cars and 
spending a small fortune on washers 
and dryers in the Band laundry. 


PIANIST VS. 


Individual rooms of Bandswomen 
are as cosmopolitan as the members 
themselves. Souvenirs from Puerto 
Rico to Alaska decorate shelves and 
walls. In the Band rehearsal hall at 
Norton Air Force Base, a rapidly- - 
expanding trophy room boasts blue 
ribbons for marching prowess as well 
as keys to cities, state flags, certifi- 
cates and awards for concert ap- 
pearances. Prized possession is a let- 
ter. from Massachusetts Governor 
Foster Furcolo, which states in part 
“. . . It is noteworthy that each of 
you, by your enthusiasm and musi- 
cal talent, has helped achieve inter- 
national fame for the Air Force’s 
WAF Band and has strengthened 
public awareness of the role of wom- 
en in the growth and development 
of the United States Air Force . 
Your achievements merit widest pub- 
lic applause and recognition.” 


THE ELEMENTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


reer, perhaps above all others. To 
me, a truly great conductor must 
inspire an artist to exceed himself in 
performance. He will then offer the 
proper balance of constructive criti- 
cism and, if deserved, words of en- 
couragement. One of the first to en- 
gage me at an early age, the late 
Dimitri Mitropoulos selected me for 
the 1942 artist series in Minneapolis. 
The troops were taking over the 
trains at that time and the symphony 
was de-berthed. Consequently, the 
single rehearsal that had been plan- 
ned was called off. Since I had never 


played the Rachmaninoff Second be- 
fore in public, had never worked 
with the orchestra or conductor, it 
was decided that I couldn’t go on. 
“No!” said Mitropoulos. “We will 
go on as scheduled. I must hear him 
play this afternoon.” We went on 
that night to such success that, fol- 
lowing Rachmaninoff’s death, the 
maestro wired me to come to play 
the Memorial Concert. I later played 
the Arthur Bliss Piano Concerto No. 
I and Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 2, 
among others, in concert with the 
maestro. And every performance un- 
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der this man was uniquely fulfilling. 

Inspired direction is not always 
available to the concert pianist and, 
in many cases, he must function un- 
der a baton that is a stifling handi- 
cép to individual expression. There 
are Ways to overcome this problem, 
which is largely a psychological one, 
but experience alone can teach this 
lesson. Having accumulated sufficient 
insight, the pianist will have devel- 
oped enough resourcefulness, tact, 
tenacity and perception to prepare 
himself for the perpetual bumpy 
road ahead, It isn’t that today’s roads 
are any bumpier, there are simply a 
great many more of them. 

It is true that the weather during 
this past season was ‘consistently the 
worst ] have ever known, both in 
England and on the East Coast. But, 
in several] instances, it was the audi- 
ence that should have received a 
medal for personal valor. There 
would always be a few hundred dar- 
ing and devoted patrons of the art 
who would, along with the perform- 
er, encounter and overcome the 
elements. DDD 


THE PAST AND FUTURE 


OF BAND MUSIC 
(Continued from page 28) 
quently a snobbish piece written 
down to the audience—a so-called 

“fun” piece. 

From all of this one can begin to 
grasp in part the psychological im- 
plications involved in a composer's 
leaning toward the stability of or- 
chestral tradition in matters of scor- 
ing and performance as against the 
quicksands of the band and its con- 
stant shifting of instrumentation. 


Most serious composers, in conver- . 


sation, will admit that the band has 
a tremendous potential for good, 
and will agree that it is surely pref- 
erable to have a good band rather 
than a mediocre orchestra. They will 
also agree that there are many bands 
which outweigh in virtuosity and en- 
thusiasm the vaunted 1400 symphony 
orchestras in the U. S. A. But they 
will also point out that these posi- 
tive values too often deteriorate into 
debased entertainment concepts. 
Maybe the composer is wrong but 
without him there is no real future 
for bands and their music in Amer- 
ica. Although there are an. increas- 


ing number of commissions for band 


works at present and only the best 
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professional composers are asked to 
write, we still do not grant to the 
composer what he needs most — a 
flexible yet stable instrumentation, 
together with an extended palette, 
and if we are to get the best of 


which these creative talents are ca- 
pable we must legislate this stability 
as did Frederick the Great 200 years 
ago. Only then, I believe, will we be 
able to predict a bright future for 
bands and their repertory. »>D> 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


Journal inadvertently stat- 
if ed that Arnold Broido edited 
Music Dictionary. 1 would like to 
call to your attention the fact that 
Mr. Broido did a great deal of work 
in the preparation of the text and 
worked closely with the illustrator 
on research and advice. For this 
reason the book was published with 
his name on the jacket, flaps and 
title-page, with a by-line as follows: 
“In collaboration with Arnold Bro- 
ido”. Therefore, I think his work on 
the book was more than an editing 
job. 
—Blanche Van Buren 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


N the March issue of Music Jour- 

nal thee appears an article by 
Renata Tebaldi which I consider 
dangerous reading for the young 
musicians who subscribe to this fine 
publication. . . . To begin with, the 
article is entitled The Composer vs. 
the Singer and it is immediately 
clear that all living composers are in 
for a drubbing. So far so good. If 
anything, I object to the word “sing- 
er” in the title. In view of the arti- 
cle it heads, the word should have 
been changed to “prima donna.” 
This would have been a fairer title; 
it is still inaccurate because, if any- 
thing, the composer is for the singer 
and even the prima donna. .. . What 
do we mean by composer? There 
are those composers who want to do 
away with melody, but Miss Tebaldi 
was not referring to these. Along 
with Berg, Schoenberg and Pizzetti, 
she claims that the “dissonant music 
of Prokofieff and Richard Strauss 
makes me most uncomfortable.” Pro- 
kofieff? Richard Strauss?) Have we 
gone half a century backwards? Even 
in their own days, the melodies of 
Prokofieff and Strauss were no more 
advanced than those of Beethoven 
in his day. . . . The greatest enemy 
of the composer is the laziness of the 
performer who is not a thorough 
musician, especially the “solo _per- 
former”, be he a violinist, vocalist or 
flutist. Unless the part floats bril- 
liantly and easily over a subdued ac- 
companiment, offers immediate ap- 
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peal to the public, and conforms to 
well established manners, the com- 
poser is out of luck. 
—Serge de Gastyne 
Alexandria, Virginia 


| ENJOY reading every issue of 
the Music Journal. It is a high 
type and helpful publication. 
—Julia Broughton 
St. Louis, Missouri 


RECENTLY received word that 
at Rust College, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, the building that housed 
their entire music department 
burned to the ground and with it all 
of their music, equipment and in- 
struments. This school is a small col- 
lege for Negroes, most of whom come 
from low income families, and can- 
not afford to replace all their musical 
supplies. We are hoping that people 
will send all kinds of sheet music, in- 
struments they don’t need, music 
stands, etc., to help the young tal- 
ented students of this school. They 
may send them to Miss Natalie 
Doxie of the music department. 
—Graham R. Hodges 
Watertown, New York 


ee long ago I was reading 
some old music magazines 
and, in a 1948 issue of Musical 
Quarterly, I happened to see—in an 
article by Paul Henry Lang—a sen- 
tence which I thought would interest 
you. He said there was a crying need 
for a “popular musical magazine”, 
but that it would have to be com- 
piled from the thoroughly musical 
background of those producing it— 
which is what Music Journal has 
achieved. 
—Josephine Davis 
Northfield, Massachusetts 


The University of Toronto Facul- 
ty of Music has announced the open- 
ing of its Electronic Music Studio, 
the first center of electronic music 
to be established in a Canadian uni- 
versity. The studio was built with 
the aid of the National Research 
Council of Canada and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. It will be 
transferred to its permanent home, 
the Edward Johnson Music Build- 
ing, now under construction, in the 
fall of 1961. A studio course in elec- 
tronic music is offered to a limited 
number of graduate students of the 
university. Applications by letter, 
stating musical background and en- 
closing academic credentials, are in- 
vited from all quarters. 
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the complete Waring Workshop 
Series of Choral Collections for 
Younger Singers. 


® CHORAL COLLECTIONS FOR GRADES 1 THROUGH 12 
* COMPLETE CONTENTS LISTED FOR EACH BOOK 
® PHOTOGRAPHS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES OF THE WRITERS 
* COMPLETE LISTING OF ALL RECORDED MATERIALS 
* AN EASY WAY TO GET REVIEW COPIES 
* A GENEROUS BONUS OFFER MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send, by return mail, your free booklet 
describing the Waring Workshop Series of Choral 
Collections for Younger Singers. 
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